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MY FLIRTATIONS. 
= By MarcareT Wynmav, with Illustrations by Mr. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
= tamo. Satin, $1.25. New Edition. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Mrs, Margaret Wynman’s heroine tells her own story in a very attractive way. She 
counts her admirers by the dozens, and describes their mental and physical character- 
istics capitally. The story is simply a collection of several brilliant character sketches, 

. through all of which there runs a vein of refreshing and piquant humor. Mr. F. Bernard 

ge, the renowned English artist, has admirable illustrations of several English 
tlemen and one American, which blend harmoniously with the clever descriptions of 
don gayety at its height."—Boston Herald. 


FOES IN AMBUSH. 
, Nos By Captain Cuartes Kine, U, S. A., author of “ The Colonel’s Daughter,” 
"Marion’s Faith,” “Captain Blake,” etc. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
* Captain King is a born story-teller. He manages to get a glimpse of the inside of 





ies every experience and writes about it in an unusually pleasing way. He has been him- 
selia part of most of the scenes he describes, and is ‘emer | at home when talking 
5 Cts, about a skirmish or a downright fight. There is a freshness about his work that is very 
oa alluring and intensely interesting.”—W. Y. Herald. 
99 
mies “to LET; 
Pog ByB.M. Croker. Issued in Lippincott’s Select Series; tamo. Paper, 50 


cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Quite a novel view of Oriental customs and scenes. The author deals with de- 
ond 1” ent officers and their wives and families, and incidentally presents some realistic 
: ptions of the land which forms their background ; but, more than all this, she has 
introduced into most of her stories an element of the supernatural which gives them an 


a uncommonly deep interest. 
S, Hie 
he THE GHOST WORLD. 
General By Mr. T. F. Tutserron Dyer. 12mo. 447 pages. Cloth, $2.50, 
- A directory of anecdotes connected with the unburied dead, wandering spirits, the 
Tom po ag laying of ghosts, compacts between the dead and living, haunted houses and 


, phantom music, and a body of animistic beliefs, myths and superstitions. 


0 A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA. 


An account for the general reader of an Ancient Empire and People. By 






















































s, Trius C, Bourcer, author of “England and Russia in Central 
Salle e "ete. 8vo. Cloth, with new map, $4.00. 
_ “The Short History is entitled to respect as a plain unvarnished narrative, full of 

Wit saws and modern instances.” —Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
jee al BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. 
a By W. H. Hupson, S.M.Z.S., author of “Idle Days in Patagonia,” “The 
15 ct " Naturalist in La Plata,” etc. Crown 8vo. Buckram binding, $2.25. 
15 Cth of nature will find this work one of the most delightful books of bird-life that 

go cts ed forsome time. The author is not only a clever naturalist, but he possesses 
. gift of interesting his readers in whatever attracts him. It is not a heavy scien- 





» full of dry descriptions, but teems with delightful stories of the idiosyncrasies 
, which serve to explain their habits and instincts. 


THE STANDARD 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Life of Franklin all written by himself. New (Third) Edition. 
ted from original manuscripts and from his printed correspondence 
‘Other writings. By Hon. Joun Bicrtow. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 

4.50. 
igelow has written the Life of Franklin which will live long after this century 


lave passed rag € He has had the use of a vast mass of material that no other 
her has had at his service, and has used it wisely and sympathetically. We now 









































Lippincott’s Magazine 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Contains a complete novel by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, entitled 


A BACHELOR’S BRIDAL, 


which tellsof an unconventional and ill-starred mar- 
riage and its tragic consequences. 
Other interesting articles are : 


IN THE PLAZA DE TOROS. (illustrated.) Mar- 
rion WILcox, 
WHOM THE GODS LOVE. (Poem.) Encar 


Fawcetr. 

A GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS. 
Evizasetu Wormetey Latimer. 

THE CROSS.ROADS GHOST. (Lippincott’s No- 
table Stories.—No. VII.) (Illustrated.) Marr 


Crim. 
UNtle SAM IN THE FAIR. Cuartes Kine, 


FOR LOVE'S SAKE. (Poem) Zrreisa Cocke. 
FOREST-FIRES. (Portrait.) Faux L. Oswaip. 
THE WHITE AMARYLLIS, (Pome.) Mancaret 


B, Harvey. 
ISHMAEL, (Iilustrated.) Ricuarp Matcoum 
OHNSTON. 
HVPNOTISM: ITS USE AND ABUSE. Jupsow 
ALAND, M. 
tae SLEEP OF DEATH. (Pome.) James Kay 
‘HILIPS. i 
THE CARTHUSIAN. (Illustrated.) From Tue 


Frencu. 
ASEA-EPISODE. C. H. ROCKW U.S.N. 
DON’T, TO YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. F.M.B. 
MEN OF THE DAY. M. Crorron. 


Price, a5 Cents. 


Complete Novels which have already appeared in 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, and which are always 
obtainable, are : 

. “IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS,” By 
opert B. 


ARR. 

No, 3907. “THE TROUBLESOME LADY.” By 
ATIENCE STAPLETON, 

No. Fae “ THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE.” 
y Gireert Parxer. 

No, “MRS. ROMNEY.” By Rosa Noucuerts 


AREY. 

No, 304. “COLUMBUS IN LOVE.” By Grorce 
LFRED TOWNSEND, 

No, 303) “WARING'S PERIL.” By Captain 
HARLES Bwe A. : 

No, 302. “THE FIRST FLIGHT.” By Jursew 
RDON, 

No. ag A PACIFIC ENCOUNTER.” By Mary 


. STIcKneEy. 

No. * PEARCE AMERSON’S WILL.” By 
ICHARD MALCOLM Lear 

No. 299. * MORE TA KIN.” By Marton Har. 


D. mg 
No, — “ THE KISS OF GOLD.” By Kare Jor 
AN, 
Ne, oat, “THE DOOMSWOMAN.” By Gartrups 
ATHERTON. 
No, 296, “THE MARTLET SEAL.” By Jaan- 
NETTE ALWO ° 
No. 305. * WHITE HERON.” By M. G. McCrer 
LAND, 
No. 294. “JOHN GRAY.” (A Kentucky Tale of 
the Olden Time.) By James Lanz Avian. 
No. sos. THE GOLDEN FLEECE” By Tusa. 
AWTHORNE. 
No. 991. “BUT MEN MUST WORK.” By Rosa 
Hovcusrrs Cargy. Etc. Ete. 





his life of Franklin one of the standard biographies in the English language. 


and 














Single Numbers, 25 cents, $3.00 per Year. 


|. . For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of price. 


F PINCOTT COFIPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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The Critic 


Number 








EDUCATIONAL. 
CHER EEEORES Teacuers’ AcEncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


, 1855. 
3 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Clinton, Connecticut. 
ae H. SPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 





PAL of Mor; ves for school year 
three boys into his thang High-class school. 
nt home. Personal care, 





Hartford (in the suburbs), Connecticut. 


OODSIDE SEMINARY. Terms, $500 to 

Every advan' m Sor culture, stud 

and health. Number Circulars wit 
particulars, Miss Sara J. aon Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S. Roserts, Principal. 


New Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
cHooL POR TOURS cage West End 
tut a) Mm necessary. 
- Mrs. and Piss Capy, Principals. 


Waterbury Connecticut. 
T. BARGARS T'S DIOCESAN - 
Nineteenth year Sept. 20, 1893. e 
Rev. Francis By Speeees., M.A., Rector. Miss 

Many R. Hixzarp, Principal. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Lakewood, New Jersey. 


gy tga ners & SCHOOL, Amon 
he h and attractive Schoo 
‘or 


ae pen W. MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
MER sane July xst. a $60 to $75. 


iL Terms, 
Address, Gant Sovenben. on. 











NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 
T, AGNES SCHOOL gor ORES. Unter the 
direction of Bishop D Choice of Four 
Courses of Study ior @ uation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Cops for 
Women, or Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, 
Principal. 








Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 


aod COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 

Three Full Courses of of Study. ly. Location beau- 

tiful and healthful, wae Building with mod- 

ern improvements. begins Sept. a0, 1893. Send 


for Catalogue, 
E. S. Frissxx, D.D., President. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Col. C. J. Wricut,§President. 














OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 15: E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND Ss uASSICAL 
M — pas Youss Lapizs, : Special advap- 
Literature, De Art, On 
t Physical her a ety Cultu: 
eid poi Any Bag “Bog em* Prepare 
Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR Yo 
| MEN who desire a course of mid be 
that of the preparatory or high school, 


Miss Mary Evans, Principal, 








$s, 








—<——= 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Pitty 
les southwest of Harrisbur famous 
Cumberland Valley. 
ing bleak north. 
Bulldogs, —t H a Graaaion 
team Heat, ju! Cheer 
Laboratories, etc. =, 








Rev. J. Epcar, Pux.D., 1 Pra 
Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


we OODFIELD” soannine 
(residence of the late ode 





and College Pr aa fe 

eg ame I om Within. ensy 7 
'wo hours from New Yor! 

Principal of Wood eld,” ror Pn 








MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, Maryland: a1 Mt. Vernon Place, 
HE MISSES BOND’S DAY AND HOME 
Scuoot ror Girts, Eleventh Fah Complete 
course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
Test BALZINORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 








Winter course Octo! 18t. 1893, 
“.D talogue, and Davip Street, 
-D., Dean. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover, Massachusetts. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Begins its 6sth year Sept. 14, Te maage enlarged 
opreng ities. arse ourses of 
studies and a Co fitting Pn "" shrens Miss 
Laura S, Watson, in. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS ; torres ag yyy Be gg og 
. ptember, 1 
eee nnd tnlhha let Colas oe 
paratory and special studies. Twentieth vear. 


be Massachusetts, 
¥. Pay gg Uatyats HOME 
J Hee SCHOO Prepares 











i ce 





NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey 
HE PRISCILLA “BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A 
Home and Day Schoo! for — Beautiful 
location on the blufis of the Delaware. Colle- 
fn — and higher courses. For circular 


PRINncIPALS. 








New Jersey. 
OUTH by ERSEY INSTITUTE, 23d year begins 
¥ “h- ye reste a he 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 





SEVEN CABLES.” Mrs, Westcott’s mit and 
S School for Y Ladies. Climate 





New Jersey 
ee oy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. a 


nat specialty. ity. Bula simi to Varn, Welles Welle 


Carotms M, Geraisn, A.B. 





Freehold, New J 
= yO ee SEMINARY ADMITS 
certificate. 


‘ellesley, and Vassar, on 
mathe Seminary Co Course. Prepara- 
tory hrasiats rom wey Maaste. Heme 
Muss Evice D. Sona dth Principal. 
Station, Orange, N. J. 
Ven Vv. High, DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 
location. 14 miles 


Fore 
guages, eyed College preparation. 








284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The Forty-third year. For circulars, address 

Mrs, C. F. Hartr, 





Hamilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 


E “ACY SCHOOL POR GIRLS. Four 
opens ey acth, Complete or 

pan ag including Pri 2 and Academic 
Departments. rou, q JS ration for leadin 
Colleges for Women. . S. SMART, Principal 


Newburgh, New York. 
"T “ares MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 





he twenty-eighth year will begin 
Hl ae 1893. — ' 
New York City, 8sth and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversips Drive. 








New Yorx City, 55 West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
rs, Saran H, Repeeen, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 


New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rroth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls. 








New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Primary 
and Preparatory Classes. A BoarDING AND 
Day Scuoot. Individual Instruction. College 
Preparation. 
Mary B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas, 


Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia, 


T LUKE’S SCHOOL, A high-class Prepan- 
tory School ar 2 Boys. Musteeed catalogue, 


Has, H, Strout, 
F, E, Mouton, * | Principals 
Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScuHoor ror Twenty Grats, Vales 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and 


Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be wnt 
= years. Terms, $200a year. Address 











VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL, The Diccems 
School for Girls. Our certificate received a 
Wellesley College. For circulars address Te 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 


Burlington, Vermont, 
geet Figs INSTITUTE, heed 
prepares for 
jusiness, penn ey ‘rill, Wholesome 
pline. Finest and most healthful location in 
country. Terms Fn Bey HY. H, Ross, 
Principal. 


Saxton’s River, Vermont. 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Bonwit, 
location. 


Both sex 
Thirteen cenchere. Full oqah 
any col for business, for life. itary depart- 
saan ondee'U U.S. A. officers, Gymnasium, 
Gro. A. Wriizass, Ph.D., Principal. — 

















New York City, 32 and 34 East s7th Street. 
ISS PEEBLES’ AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
M Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. nig 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 


ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
OOL. For Girls. Primary, Acad 


lege : 
students admitted. No more than eight con- 
stitute any class. — 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE! N.Y. 


88th Year. the 
Government Re end and Business. aey, Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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C., W. BARDEEN Syracuse, N. Y 








NORTH CAROLINA. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
XCELLENT BOARDING 2 ae 
Phila., will receive = hters of 
men at half ress, for catalogue, 
pal,” P. mm, 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Wrethseien ae 


eS i See 


r. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY FELLOW 
nel Ten Fe..owsuirs, Pavine 


mane, utes, open to juates 
pursue SUeiveny stud For 
Wis WitiiaMs, 




















(A GUIDE FOR AMATEURS.) 


How to Judge a horse | 


By Caprain F. W. Bacn. 
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Literature 


“Ernest Renan: In Memoriam ” 
By the Right Honorable Sir Mountstuart EZ, Grant Duff, G.C.S.1., 


F.R.S. %t.75. Macmillan & Co. 

Iv WILL TAKE the religious world ten years to understand 
the value of the work done for the cause of faith by the late 
M. Ernest Renan. Thatcurious mixture of materialism and 
mysticism which, throughout the history of Christianity, has 
manifested itself in all races of the Celtic family, and has 
thus originated some brilliant as well as eccentric heresies, 
predestinated this son of a Breton peasant to revolt against 
authority and conventional theology. But Renan was a 
leamed man. In thinking always of his “ Vie de Jésus,” 
we have forgotten that he was among the best Semitic schol- 
atsinthe world, The German Mommsen admitted: “ Renan 
is a true savant, in spite pf his beautiful style.” The biog- 
rapher does not in the least hesitate to call him the greatest 
master of prose-writing of our times; a decision which many 
readers of his works in their original French will accept. 
Let us take this specimen, which loses somewhat in transla- 
tion:—" There is a lofty sphere wherein noble souls often 
meet without questioning those whom they have anathema- 
tized: it is that ideal city contemplated by the Seer of the 
Apocalypse. Into it crowds a multitude which no man can 
number, of every tribe, of every nation, of every tongue who, 
with one voice, proclaim the creed in which they all agree, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Who was, and is andistobe’!” Again:— 
“The world is a vast choir where each one of us has his own 
note to sing. Religion consists in each one doing his work, 
his cular tone, thus praising God from morning to even- 
ing by cheerfulness, good humor, and resignation.” We can 
understand why Renan was so powerfully attracted by the 
character of that very modern man St. Francis of Assisi, and 

wrote 80 beautifully of him that a Capuchin monk once said 


| Saf | | Seeset| Ss | GREE IF Siked? | 0 ae | tere fT 


amyd toafriend of Renan :—‘‘ He has done some very wrong things, 
me this friend of yours, Monsieur Renan, very wrong things, but 
: 


he has spoken very well of St. Francis, and St. Francis will 
make it all right for him.” 

In contrast to this is a story which the author tells, though 
he will not vouch for its truth. The clergy of Genoa, hor- 
tified at what they considered the impiety of Renan, decided 


afi | 





y depast to hold a three days’ service, a friduo, to avert the vengeance 
ai of Heaven, The peasants flocked in from the country to 
— attend what they supposed to be “ the ¢riduo of St. Renan” ! 
Opinion was not far wrong, if we could accept the 
Le statement of this biographer :—“ Everyone, who knows any- 
catalogue, Po pcg him at all, knows that his conduct from birth to 
— was eng that of a saint—a saint whose opinions may 
have been as det 





estable as possible; but who, even if 
judged by the teachings of the Galilean Lake, was still a 
saint, are, no doubt, persons who will be surprised 
at this characterization, and we do not youch for the enthu- 
Siastic eulogy of a friend; but anyone at all acquainted with 
Parisian sentiment about some matters, may be reasonably 
ised at the lofty moral tone of Renan’s address to the Stu- 
dents’ Association, Only a few sentences can here be quoted: 
"Be honorable men always; you cannot work well unless 
mate. A cheerful conscience presupposes a good life. 
Ofane love; it isthe most sacred thing in this world, 

of honor; regard that act, which it is the cus- 
80 lightly, as an abominable deed.” Renan had 
_ -those who thought or hoped that religion 
i away. To Comtists he said:—“ Suppose a hu- 
imes mightier than ours, that humanity would be 
ious.” His conviction about his own 

his criticism had done more than all apologies 
) strengthen and build up the Christian Church, 
lisposition a controversialist. His friend 
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calls him in this book the “ most good-natured of men,” Yet 
it should be acknowledged that there were times when his 
good-nature gave way before violent criticism, He was ap- 
pointed to his professorship by Napoleon III.; but the influ- 
ence of the clergy prevailed to drive him from the chair, 
In 1870 Renan was restored to his position in the College of 
France, To Sir John Lubbock, who was calling upon him 
at the time, he said:—“I am going to begin my lectures as 
Luis de Leon did, when he resumed his after having been 
silenced for years by the Inquisition, with the words, ‘As I 
was observing at our last meeting.’” 

Renan did more than any other to popularize the results 
of critical scholarship. Over these arid tracts he cast a 
magical atmosphere glinting with vivid and romantic lights, 
The quality of his scholarship ought not to be judged from 
the “ Life of Jesus” alone, for it was the work of the begin- 
ning of his career, or even from the “ History of the People 
of Israel,” which belongs to the end of his life with its infir- 
mities, The “St, Paul” and “ The Antichrist” are monu- 
ments of Renan’s best work. The latter is especially strong. 
It is hardly necessary to add that his “Marcus Aurelius” 
also is masterly. A curious thing about Renan, which is 
somewhere implied by this biographer, was his unusual 
power as a preface-writer, The prefaces to Renan’s books 
should never be neglected. The present volume is the work 
of a devoted admirer, who sees no faults in his friend, Not- 
withstanding some slips in the English of it, the book is one 
of the most interesting of recent biographies, We confess 
to having read it through from-cover to cover without losing 
a word, or losing our interest. Strictly described, it is not 
a biography, but it is better, because it gives us what we wish 
to know—the mind of Renan, This it does by giving an ab- 
stract of all of Renan’s important writing. Perhaps it would 
have been better had the writer chosen to translate the 
passages he cites from Renan’s works. As it is, the circula- 
tion of this book will be limited to those who read French, 
To those who wish to read Renan’s books, this résumé? will 
serve the use of pointing out which books of his are out of 
date and which are still worth reading. In ending we are 
not able to refrain from quoting the closing words of our 
author, which we believe will surprise most of our readers :— 
“In losing its hold over him, the Catholic Church lost its 
hold over one of the most innately religious minds of our 
times, His was anima naturaliter Christiana, if such there 
ever was,” 





The Socialist in Fiction 


1. Joseph Zalmonah. By Edward King. socts. Lee & Shepard, 2, 


‘he Complaining Millions of Men. By Edward Fuller. $1.25. 

Harper & Bros. 

WHERE THERE IS FIRE there will be smoke; and while 
the social question remains a burning one, we may expect it 
to send up its reek of novels with a purpose, In “ loom 
Zalmonah” (1), Mr, Edward King deals with the part of 
the matter that is, at present, the hottest—the condition of 
the Russian-Hebrew refugees in the “sweating shops” of 
the East Side of New York City. This he appears to have, 
studied most conscientiously from the life, but only in masses; 
and, while we dare say his statement is in general more truth- 
ful than those that we find in the newspapers, his hero and 
the friends with whom he has surrounded him appear to be 
wholly the creatures of his imagination, They do it and his 
heart much credit; for, while they are types of all the virtues, 
they are sufficiently life-like to be interesting. Zalmonah, 
an exile like the others, unable to bear the hard work of a 
dock laborer, falls into the hands of a “ sweater,” one of the 
small contractors among whom the manufacturers of cheap 
clothing parcel out their orders, He pays this man, out of 
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his scant savings, to teach him the trade of running a 
sewing-machine, and is afterward kept at work fourteen 
hours a day, in a den, for a wage of a few dollars per week. 
He finds thousands in the same predicament, and other 

thousands waiting to replace those who fall at their work. 

To put some check on the brutality of the employers, he 

organizes his own branch of the trade; is promptly expelled 

from the shop; and, being supported by his union, sets up 

as a labor leader. He now finds that there are others in the 

field, the so-called Socialists, who try to gain him over with 

his following. As he will have nothing to do with their 

schemes of violence, he is harassed by them on the one 

hand, and by the “sweaters” on the other, is mobbed, ar- 

rested and, when proved innocent of the first crime charged 

against him, rearrested on another charge. This, no doubt, 

is but the face of the medal of which we usually see 
the reverse—the insolent and pampered walking delegate, 

ordering strikes, interfering with business and stirring up 
his ignorant followers to violence. Joseph, indeed, is not 
wholly free from blame on the latter count, but, even con- 
sidered as a type, he is much too good to be quite true. 
His friends David and Miryam of the Hebrew theatre, the 
people’s poet Mordecai, and Ben Zion with his stock of an- 
cient proverbs and decayed fruit are shadows almost as con- 
ventional as the heroes and heroines of Mr, Farjeon, But 
this does not lessen the value of the book as a picture of a 
state of affairs which is decidly bad, and which appears to 
be growing worse instead of better. 

Much superior as a work of art, but of little use as a docu- 
ment, is Edward Fuller’s novel, “The Complaining Millions 
of Men” (2). Curiously enough, while Mr, King has chosen 
his hero’s name for the title of his book and failed to make 
his hero human, he has presented effectively some part of 
the grievances of those “ complaining millions” that hardly 
appear in Mr, Fuller’s book elsewhere than on the cover. 
On the other hand, Mr. Fuller's dramatis persone are much 
more like flesh and blood than Mr. King’s, There is some- 
thing laughable about Mr, Fuller’s way of regarding the so- 
cialistic turmoil, For him it is only a question of the aspira- 
tions of shop-girls and dry-goods clerks—which is running 
the great man theory into the ground, with a vengeance, 
But he seems to be well acquainted with the pitfalls that lie 
in the path of the ambitious; and to young persons with 
souls above their station in life his book may be almost as 
valuable as “ Don’t.” Asastory it barely fails to be very good. 
Francis Baretta, son of a Hungarian barber, becomes a 
socialist agitator in Boston, gets to writing for the newspapers 
and lecturing, and is lionized for a season by the people whom 
he had been threatening with riot and massacre, He falls in 
love, or imagines that he does, with a Miss Lawrence, though 
already engaged to a Miss Dolan; and an Austrian title be- 
longing to someone of his name being without claimant, he 
allows his new friends to bestow it upon him, and finds that 
he gets along much better in society as Baron Smalzow than 
as Frank Baretta, At this juncture his father, from whom as 
a boy he had run away, turns up with documents that seem 
to Oe the claim. Heconsents to relinquish these papers 
to his son, and to play the part of an old family servant pro- 
vided that Frank will push his suit with Miss Lawrence and, 
by marrying her, establish himself firmly, Miss Lawrence 
will have none of him, however, while Miss Dolan’s ardor is 
proof against much ill-usage. Frank therefore flees with the 
latter. The lovers are-pursued by their respective fathers, 
Miss Dolan’s bent on obtaining vengeance by the use of his 
fists, Mr, Baretta’s on conciliation by means of a glib tongue 
and a revolver. There is a dramatic scene when all four 
meet at Miss Dolan’s temporary lodgings. But the young 
people keep to their determination to marry; and their 
fathers, after threatening one another with their respective 
weapons, make friends in the name of revenge, and bring 
about the downfall of the false Baron, who becomes crazed, 
shoots a gentleman who was trying to be his friend, and com- 
mits suicide, 
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Stevenson as a Polynesian 
Island Nights’ Entertainments, By Robert Louis Stevenson. rag 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THERE ARE NATURES fruitful as the tropics where they de. 
light to dwell, ever-accumulating, ever-producing as a cocoa. 
palm or some perennial liana, For eight or ten years past 
Robert Louis Stevenson has been figuring as an interest 
invalid, a kind of Arcadian Pan gone sick, a voice pr 
to be stilled in one of those classic tumuli over be 
Simonides wrote beautiful and plaintive epigrams; and yet 
he has lived to his twenty-fifth volume! What might be 
called the Samoa-ization of the Scotchman has gone on apace, 
He passed out from our noisy seas and civilizations only a fey 
years ago into the soundless seas and noiseless civilizations 
of the Ocean of Many Isles, into Polynesia. For a space 
not a sound was heard of the vanished author, vanished 
the young Hylas of whom Vergil cried:— 

“ Ut litus ‘ Hyla, Hyla’ sonaret ” ; 
and the correspondents and newspapers wrote pathetically of 
him as of one whose epitaph was already written. But he 
was only hibernating, if one can be said to hibernate in seas 
of perpetual summer. “Island Nights’ Entertainments” is 
a specimen of the new wine and strahge aromas that Steyen- 
son has found in the Pacific archipelagoes. Everything in 
the new book—except the Old Man—is as different as pos 
sible from the previous twenty-four. Mr, Stevenson has oc 
cidentalized himself so far that he has become a new sort of 
Oriental! He dwells now on those remote parallels where 
eastern and western longitudes blend in one, and men are 
born Januses, with a face looking each way. The gritty, 
granite-like Scot is there, but clad in Oriental raiment, in 
tapa, in necklaces of beads and garlands of bright, uncanny- 
looking flowers. He has listened to the islanders’ talk until 
their pervasive superstitions, the penetrating odors of their 
meat and drink, the eccentric aspects of their folk-lore and 
their abu have passed into his nature. Stevenson was alwa 
a kind of changeling: in France never so perfect a French 
man as he, setting forth on his donkey and reconnoitring the 
Cevennes; in Edinburgh one of its most picturesque wynd- 
inhabiters and legend-mongers; at Silverado a typical Cali- 
fornian; a delightful child in his “ Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
and a gloomy Londoner in “ Dr. Jekyll.” His latest epipl- 
any is accompanied by all the brilliant phenomena of 4 
South Sea avatar. Highly improper to prosaic folk as the 
beginning of the first tale in the new book is—* The Beach 
of Falesa,”— it is deliciously graphic, archipelagan to the 
core and yet as full of Stevenson himself as “ Prince Otto 
or “ Treasure Island,” “The Bottle Imp” and “The Ise 
of Voices” fill out the book and are fascinating in their com 
bination of lucidity with weirdness, of probability with the 
wildly impossible, One can not avoid being reminded 
Herman Melville in reading these half-sinister, half-poetical 
romances, gathered by a master, in the coral isles of the 
Pacific, where Melville himself gathered the substance of his 
marvellous “ Typee ” and “Omoo,” Only, where Melville 
sublime or savage or epic, Stevenson is delicately 
incisive, almost idyllic, 





An Idler in the East 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Constantinople. By Frances Eliot, With 
Map and Illustrations. $4. D. Appleton & Co. 

Cuavucer makes “ Chaunticleer ” in the “ Nonne’s Prees# 
Tale” quote to Dame Pertelot, his wife, J princip¥ 
est hominis confusio, which he amiably translates by Wom 
man is mannes Ioye and al his blis,” to which may be 
as a gloss, Give us the woman-traveller for keen eyes, 
wits, ready tongue and unconquerable push, both for’ 
“confusion” of men and the exploration of 1 aM 
lands, Be it Greenland, Hungary or the Congo, Wome 
are agi ae to them and through them and record ad 
ing the results with scientific sang-froid. The harlm 0 
Egyptian princess was lately described by a lady who # 
passed its formidable array of Nubian and Circassian 
as Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu penetrated the 
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ious apartments of the Turkish women of her day. 
So, if one would see the real, ragged East, one must read not 
the Aouri- and peri-romances of Tom Moore or the roseate 
travels of Lamartine or de Amicis, but “ A Consul’s Daugh- 
ter in Turkey,” “ Jinrikisha Days” or “The Diary of an 
Idle Woman.” 

Miss Elliot’s “idleness” appears, indeed, to have been a 
very busy one, She lays siege to Constantinople like a 
Saracen and never leaves the devoted town till it is pillaged 
clean of all its historical plunder. This is the work of “one 
summer.” She had previously treated Sicily, Rome and old 
court-life in France in the same way, and produced agree- 
able volumes full of the roda and odds and ends which other 
tourists reject. Her method in Stamboul was to visit turn 
by turn all the great buildings and localities and then recon- 
struct for herself (and her readers), out of their remnants 
and ruins, a picture of the past. Every traveller that has 
visited the Golden Horn has felt the inadequacy of the 

ide-books and the poverty of the information contained 
inthem, It is rather expensive, as we found it, to take a 
dragoman at a /ouis a day and wander disconsolate through 
Pera and Galata and the mosques, listening to murdered 
English or miserable French, and getting only gossip and 
gaping for our money. Miss Elliot felt the same incon- 
venience, and set about valiantly to remedy it. She is 
sceptical and pessimistic in her perambulations through the 
noble old town, and leaves no opportunity unused to show 
her contempt for what she considers its over-rated scenery, 
costumes and architecture. This constant sing-song of de- 
preciation ultimately wearies the reader as much as Gautier’s 
or de Nerval’s perpetual eulogies pall on him, and, at last, 
one wonders why she did not throw down her self-imposed 
task with disgust and decline resolutely to write a book 
about it, Still she ambles and prattles on, revivifying the 
hippodrome, the Seraglio and the Seven Towers with a flood 
of lively historical reminiscence, peering into St. Sophia 
and the sultan’s palaces, flitting up and down the Bosphor- 
us in the steamers, wondering what the Turkish women 
look like under their yashmaks and where they got their 
tainbow-lined frocks from and venturing on a thousand 
walks and talks with her Greek cicerone as only an intrepid 
Englishwoman would, She does not fancy the unstrained 
Turkish coffee or the cloying sweetmeats or the interminable 
cemeteries everywhere to be seen ; and the Turks themselves 
are fearfully solemn and sepulchral. That she was not 
stoned or kidnapped was no fault of hers, for she goes to 
impossible places drawn by irresistible curiosity, emerging 
at none the worse for the venture, with her wallet full 
of memories, Such a book as this is a good check on the 
faptures and Lydian measures of French and Italian tourists 


who gloat over Eastern “color” without caring for what 
lies beneath, 





The Author of “ Don Quixote” 


The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A Biographical, Literary 
and Biss Study, etc. By J. Fitemaurice-Kelley. 16s. London: 


Chapman & Hall, 
PERHAPS THE MosT delightful of all explorers of the pays 
de Cocagne was a certain old tax-gatherer who was born in 
the dusty town of Alcal4 de Henares in Spain on St, Michael’s 
» M 1547. The town was like an old Spanish picture 
We Saw it in 1878, more than 300 years after the event 
d—rambling, sunny, dirty, calm, as Castilian towns 

usually are, but wonderfully different from the town of Cer- 


‘Vantes’s time, when 7000 students clamored through its great 


halls, and Cardinal Ximenes spread the fame of 


—, 
sis learning and his famous Complutensian Polyglot Bible 


out the civilized world. Then it was a busy scene in- 
a, arival of rich and beautiful Salamanca, It was then the 



























oe ge place in all Castile, and swarmed with ad- 
rs of all sorts—a fit place for such a man as Cervantes 
hin, Here, now, his gracious image smiles from a 
the only “live” thing in the dead town once 


life and motion, scholarship and adventure, Alcal4 
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lives simply by clinging to this one matchless name, as so 
many once divine Greek philosophies—Eleatic, Cyrenaic 
and the like—live simply as clinging to the names of vanished 
towns, their soul and core having fled out of them. 

Mr. Kelley’s copious account of his hero marks a decided 
advance on the meagre biographies of Mrs. Oliphant and 
Roscoe, and even of Mr, Watt, while all four sink an artesian 
well, so to speak, into the exhaustless springs of Navarrete’s 
monumental Spanish “ Vida de Cervantes,” and draw from 
them their main facts and authentications. A distinct school 
of Cervantistas has sprung in rank luxuriance from the memory 
and works of the great satirist, as the Alexandrian commen- 
tators grew rich and rare over the grave of Homer. A glance 
into Mr, Kelley’s excellent bibliography of Cervantes will 
serve to show that Spanish literature is as full of him as German 
literature is of Goethe or Italian of Dante, “I am as full of 
Goethe as a dew-drop is of the sun,” said Wieland; and all 
succeeding Spanish writers sudabant roscida mella—exude 
the sweet honey—of the most marvellously imaginative of 
Iberian writers, Since Cervantes’s death in 1616, Spain has 
presented the singular phenomenon of a country with a 
double national hero, Germany has her Faust, France her 
Roland, England her Blameless King; but only Spain is 
endowed with the double wealth of her incomparable Cid 
and her Don Quixote. The artistic creation surpasses even 
the historic champion in vividness and pathetic beauty, while 
the genius which created him made him more than Spanish 
—made him cosmopolitan, universal, eternal, Spain, the 
land of so many dead things, has, like Alcald, this one 
omnipresent living thing, the Knight of La Mancha and his 
immortal squire, both in their way Kings of Cocagne and 
each the consummate flower of his own kind, 

Mr. Kelley traces the miserable story of Miguel from its 
sources through its wars and campaigns and captivities, from 
one jail and injustice to another, down through its multifold 
activities in play and poem and drama and novel to the 
end, the year after “ Don Quixote” was completed, No such 
example of perpetual brightness of mind in gloomy misfor- 
tune is on record: there was a Celtic lightness in Cervantes’s 
constitution which buoyed him over all depths and helped 
him to triumph over Algerian prisons, the envy of Lope, the 
malevolence of enemies and the absurdities of Spanish courts 
of justice. He lived in spite of all this to be nearly seventy, 
and his great triumph—like Shakespeare’s, who died the same 
year and finished “ Hamlet” contemporaneously with Cer- 
vantes’s masterpiece—came at the end, The years 1605 and 
1615 saw PartsI. and II.of the wonderful satirical romance 
completed. Z 

The abundant adventure of such a life lived at such a 
time, when Spain was supreme, furnishes a miscellany of 
unexampled interest, and Mr, Kelley has not neglected his 
opportunities :— 

“ Le destin ouvre une fenétre 
Et tout 4 coup nous fait connaitre 
Un de ces amis inconnus !” 
said Amiel; and of whom is not Cervantes a “ friend,” but 
not an “ unknown” one? 





“The World of Chance” 
By William Dean Howells, 60 cts. Harper & Bros. 

THE WORLD THAT Mr. Howells has taken as the title of 
his latest novel is not the wide, wide world of men and women, 
but the small and narrow region of manuscripts, of which 
men and women know so little and are always so glad to 
learn more, The real hero of the tale is a manuscript, “A 
Modern Romeo” by name, which first saw the light of day 
in a small interior town, and which, in the pocket of its cre- 
ator, visited the city of New York to go the rounds of the 
publishing-houses there, with an occasional excursion to 
Boston upon asimilar errand, In the end, the publisher to 
whom it had been first offered concluded to publish it, and 
had sold between forty-two and forty-three thousands of 
copies at the time “A World of Chance” went to press. 
The chance referred to in the title is evidently intended to 
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_ Suggest something other than an abstract consideration of 
luck in general, or a practical treatise upon the deities that 
are supposed to preside over Monmouth or Guttenberg. It 
might seem that one so knowing as Mr. Howells and so fully 
embroiled in the controversy between the Real and the 
Ideal would have seized—if, indeed, he had not made— 
this opportunity to show us why this “ Modern Romeo” 
first failed of a publisher and then gained a public; or that 
incidentally he would have said something about novels or 
novel-writing. But such things were apparently not to be. 
It was not the writing of novels but the publishing thereof 
to which this member of the American Comédie Humaine 
was to be strictly addressed. 

This theme is closely adhered to, yet many esoteric bits of 
financial and commercial information are accurately stated 
and made henceforth part of the reader’s own stock of 
knowledge. The prevalent rate of prices for readers and re- 
viewers, the relative cost of the various parts of making a 
book, the percentage allowed to the author and that exacted 
by the Union News Company, together with a mass of minor 
facts are lavishly showered for the intellectual illumination of 
a dull public. Who but feels a mild yet genuine surprise 
when told authoritatively that the comic papers give $5 to any- 
one who will explain to them the meaning of their own illus- 
trations, and that jokes, good or bad, sell to them for $2 a piece? 
As examples of good two-doliar jokes, we select from the 
text the following, both of which, we are pained to say, are 
directed against the critic, whose duty and whose pleasure it 
is to notice novels, The publisher's baby is only eight days 
old, but “I believe,” says the fond parent, “that he begins 
to notice already.” “ Do get him to notice my book,” says 
the sarcastic author of an unsalable volume; “he is be- 

inning young, but perhaps not /o young for a critic.” The 
italics are Mr, Howells’s, Again, one of the characters began: 
“T’ve no time to read books of any kind 2: "oe 
ought to set up as reviewer,” the same sarcastic author inter- 
posed, It is difficult to see how any self-respecting comic 
paper could refuse such good jokes even after the universal 
satiety that follows in the wake of prior publications in book 
form, 

But in “The World of Chance” to which we are intro- 
duced, honest merit does not seem to be the sole arbiter of 
fate, and even good jokes may not make the fame of a novel 
or the fortune of its publisher. Apart from the story of the 
manuscript, there is little of interest or information in the 
situation or its treatment.’ The talk of the book is between 
Ray, the Montague of the forthcoming “ Romeo” ; Hughes, 
a New York Tolstoi; and Kane, who combines the analytical 
qualities of a Schopenhauer with the optimism of a prose 
Whitman. 








Fiction 

GUSTAV FREYTAG'’S great novel, “ Debit and Credit,” pictures 
relations of the higher and middle classes of society in certain Ger- 
man and Slavonic countries. These are evidently connected with 
a general social movement due to irresistible realities, and, in the 
main, independent of local and political circumstances. It is not a 
conflict between rich and r, between labor and capital, whose 
natural course is here detailed; it is a conflict between the feudal 
system and that chaos of wealthy and industrial persons, together 
with the majority of the educated public functionaries, who consti- 
tute in Germany the citizen class, The fundamental idea of the 
book is that the future of European states depends mainly on three 
propositions, First, the fusion of the educated classes, and the 
abolition of bureaucracy and of social barriers between the nobility 
and the educated classes, ‘“Second, the just and Christian bearing 
of this united body towards the working classes. Third, the rec- 
ition of the fact that the educated middle class, especially that 

of Germany, is perfectly aware that the present and, still more, the 
near future is its own, if it advance along the legal path to a per- 
fectly constitutional monarchy. The story, very unpretending in 
its opening, soon becomes more interesting, always increasing in 
significance. It undertakes, in a poetic spirit, to represent the real 
social condition existing in Silesia and Posen, and it maintains this 
close relation to the real and actual throughout, though it is pure 
It exhibits the enduring elements in the complicated phe- 
nomena of the period it describes. One cannot help being struck 
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with the intrinsic merit of the book, with its thoroughly artistic ogy, 
ception, its life-like portraiture and its cultivated literary taste, 
has been well translated, and has an admirable preface by the 
Chevalier Bunsen. (60 cts. Harper & Bros.) 








“ A CONFLICT OF EVIDENCE,” by Rodrigues Ottolengui, is g 
most complicated tale of crime and its punishment. The first 
Walter Marvel, serving in the Union Army during the war, induces 
a Southern girl to marry him without the knowledge or consent of 
her family. He then calmly proceeds to desert her, and her 
brother vows bitter revenge, but, for some mysterious reason, js 
not heard of for years, In the meantime, the sister has died and 
her daughter has grown to be a woman. The first thing the uncle 
discovers, when he comes back with murder in his heart, is that 
his niece is in love with Walter Marvel the second, nephew of the 
first one bearing that name, There is a murder with many har 
rowing details, trap-doors and secret passages in ordinary country 
houses, and finally a suicide by way of clearing things up. (i, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)———‘ ANSEL’S CAVE,” by A. G. Riddle, isa 
story of early life in the Connecticut Western Reserve, opening in 
1835 when these lands were occupied by pioneers, were cove 

a great forest, and communication with the outside world was 
through an almost unbroken wilderness. The story was written 
twenty years ago, and, because the personages go their proper 
names, publication was delayed until the death of the principal 
actors and the dispersion of their descendants. It would have 
been much better not to publish it at all; it is a hopeless story, 
($1.25. Burrows Bros. Publishing Co.) 


WHAT WE FIND in Dr, A, Conan Doyle’s “ The Refugees” isa 
bright-colored and interesting picture of Parisian life in the time 
of Louis Quatorze, but showing only the weak and petulant nature 
of Le Grand Monarque; a season of wild adventure for the various 
heroes and the heroine, among the icebergs of the Atlantic and the 
redskins of America, enlivened and relieved by Munchausen-like 
transitions ; a plot with no development, where every detail is ruth 
lessly distorted to heighten the momentary horror of the present 
crisis, where characters are made to do the fitting thing regardless 
of former characteristics, where the wariest are caught napping at 
the critical moment and where golden words flow with courtly 

race from the mouth of a woodsman; a series of situations of 
caaiieds peril, which, if Poe were handling them, would make our 
hair unmanageable for a fortnight; descriptions of two continents, 
which would be invaluable if only they bore the convincing stamp of 
accuracy; a style faulty in lack of force and flexibility, rather t 
in glaring infringements of rhetorical laws, and a certain amount 





~ of good taste in the treatment of a bold and blood-thirsty narrative, 


which lifts it above the dime-novel and marks it, compared with 
much contemporaneous fiction, as a creditable production. ($1.75. 
Harper & Bros.) 





New Books and New Editions 
OF THE MANY attempts to lift the veil which conceals the future 
life, Louis Figuier’s “To-morrow of Death,” published some 
twenty years ago, must be considered among the most ingenious 
Translated into seven European languages, assailed by materialists, 
positivists and churchmen, regarded by others as the possible 
solution of the a mystery, it has, according to the authors 
statement, brought comfort and hope to the disconsolate and de 
spairing, and in more than one instance arrested the hand 
with suicidal intent. In “ Joys Beyond the Threshold,” the thought 
of the former volume is further developed. Souls, freed by death from 
“this muddy vesture of decay,” proceed to their ethereal 
tion in the space which divides the planets from the stars. 
they pass through a cycle of transformations, deaths and births 
and progressions and purifications, until the height of perfection is 
moan 3 which permits them to enter the central orb, there to fom 
a part of the solar divinity. Death should not be dreaded, since it 
is not painful in itself, and is, moreover, a release from this 
existence, which is but a long succession of physical sufferings 
moral agonies. Death is but the door to a new life, in which there 
shall be a vast increase of intelligence through the 
of the senses and the acquisition of new senses and h 
and new forms of knowledge, gained by rapid flight through fe 
of space. Other joys are the reunion of friends, the completion ; 
plans cut short on earth, the acquaintance and intercourse WE 
the illustrious minds of all the The author maintains 0 
theories with a cheerful enthusiasm which makes his : 
leasant reading. The chapter entitled “ temps. 
Dead ” contains capital sketches of the inventions of printing, 
tography, balloons and appliances of steam and electricity. 
otmer chapter has an ene See: of the five great 
ious systems—none of which, M. Figuier confidently 1! 
nishes man with that genuine solace against the fear of d 
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derived from an assenting perusal of this volume. His suggestion 
as to comets must not be overlooked. Says he :—‘ Is it forbidden 
us to believe that certain comets are agglomerations of the souls of 
superhuman beings, who have just —e a journey throug 
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the deeps of heaven, and are completing their voyage by hastening 
rhs into the wat furnace of the sun? According to this hypothesis, 
duces comets would be the excursion trains of the population opathereal 
ent of space!" ($1.25. Roberts Bros.) 
By ‘AMES RUSSELL LOWELL’s “ Conversations on Some of the Old 
1 and Poets,” first published in 1845 and, in a revised form, in 1846, but 
uncle since out of print, is now reproduced ina third edition, with an 
} that introduction by the Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson. Lowell him- 
of the self, in his “ Lectures on the English Dramatists” (delivered in 1887, 
r hare but not published until last year), refers to it as “ now a rare book” 
yuntry which he had not seen “for many years.” He gives the date as 
($i. 1843, and says that he believes it was “ mainly about the old Eng- 
¢, isa lish dramatists.” Evidently he did not think it worth looking up 
ing in and reprinting; but, apart from its interest as an early work of 
ed by one who afterward made his mark as both critic and t, it de- 
d was served to be rescued from oblivion for its own sake. The longest 
rritten of the “ Conversations ” is on Chaucer, filling 111 pages out of 294, 
proper the others being mostly on Chapman, Ford and Middleton (this last 
ncipal not included in the original work, but printed in the short-lived 
| have Pioneer magazine) with a paper on “ Song Writing,” also from 7he 
story. Pioneer, In the discussion of Chaucer there is much good criti- 
cism, with extracts from his poems slightly modernized. Lowell 
would not have done this later in Steak of all would he have 
:" isa Chaucer's “coldé grave” into “cold, cold grave,” which 
e time he half apologizes for by ma ing his friend say that “it takes away 
nature from the simplicity and injures the effect accordingly.” The digres- 
-arious sions are also intolerably long, running on to a dozen or more pages 
nd the occasionally, and sometimes amusingly commonplace, as well as 
en-like out of place—like the long tirade against fashionable feminine dress 
$ ruth (pages 160-163), “ the sole object of which seems to be to prove the 
yresent wearer's claim to rank with the genus mammifere.” The judg- 
ardless ment passed on Ford was 2 eR repudiated in 1887, as sundry 
ping at other criticisms would have been had occasion arisen for recalling 
courtly them, ($1.25. Philadelphia: David McKay.) 
ions of ' 
ake our Mk, W. H. BisHop’s “ A House-Hunter in Europe” is a better 
inents, book than its title promises, and appeals to a larger class of readers 
‘amp of than those who meditate housekeeping abroad. For them, to be 
er pb sure, it gives minute information that they would not know how to 
amount find elsewhere—the rent of various classes of dwellings in England, 
rrative, France, Italy, Spain and Corsica, the cost of provisions, servants’ 
ed with wages, and all the other details of domestic economy, with dia- 
($1.75 pte of many of the houses described, etc. The advantages and the 
backs of different localities and different dwellings are clearly 
set forth, and the volume is in all respects as practical as a guide- 
without the dryness of that necessary evil of foreign travel. 
» fates This portion of the book is diversified and relieved by many sprightly 
some and sketches of life and character and many personal 
renious. experiences both serious and amusing; and there is much inter- 
rialists, esting matter of a snahy Ceres sort, such as we might expect 
possible in an t, to be just, a better than ordinary—book on 
author's European travel, but of which the title gives no suggestion. The 
snd de manner in which the author set out on his house-hunting was fav- 
" site to the success of the record. He was not seeking education 
his children, or a health-resort, or anything in icular ex- 
ath from cept" to gratify to the full that taste for antiquity which is so very 
habitar ogre and withal to do it ey i yet comfortably. 
There taste referred to may be “very American,” but the way of 
d births able it was novel for an American; and it is a most agree- 
ction is in from the familiar “beat” of the Yankee tourist 
‘to form ¢, The story is, moreover, told in a chatty way, as the 
‘since it pee tell it if you met him in some one of the: places where 


Paris or Nice or Venice, as the case might be. 
We at least have found the book very enjoyable of a hot afternoon. 
(B1.50, & Bros.) 
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“WHAT ONE WoMAN THINKS” about relations, Sunday, cook- 
gi wo love in a cottage and other things more or less in- 














to women, has been written down by Haryot Holt Cahoon 
si by Gynthia M. Westover, so that we may assume that at 
fast two wm women are of the way of thinki ressed in the book. 
Ba aig way, and it expresses itself in a flowery sort of 
Dut it is all the better for that. Take the essay on “ Sun- 
_sund. a gnee sey,” ins. Coming from an un- 
on, that would be no ght at all. Pronounced 


ion and emphasis, as we i e it to be when i 
on’s essay, it strikes us as : newest thing out. We 
cample: figure of s might 
page of her essay on “ Dusting the Books.” 
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Books are “ mental food,” they confront us in “ d ment stores,” 
they are mixed with Japanese incense to make the atmosphere of 
the home. By the way, that seems to say that the author is in the 
habit of a books that she brings home from the “ d - 
ment store.” That is, pegs the very best way to use them, 
Other essays are on “Men, Women and Laws,” “ The Popular 
Widow,” Nerves, ‘School-Teachers,” “Children” and “The 
Man.” The book is very neatly printed, and is ornamented with 
a portrait of the author. ($1, Tat, Sons & Co.) 


THE MOTTO of the familiar imprint of the Harpers is liarly 
appropriate on the title-page of Mr. Henry M. Stanley's “ Slavery 
and the Slave-Trade in Africa.” The lamp, if not of learning, cer- 
tainly of civilization, was surely in the keeping of that gallant 
gentleman till it shone in darkest Africa; and has he not “ passed 
it on to others” conscientiously throughout his entire career? 
But of the propaganda of conquest in that mighty land, this chapter 
should be the most interesting to the layman. Beyond occasional 
articles in the reviews and interviews with the lamented Cardinal 
Lavigerie which were cabled to the newspapers, the available lit- 
erature on the subject of slavery is, indeed, ancient. Mr. wpe 8 
tale, in vigorous, rapid Eng ish, draws vividly the iniquities of the 
romantic career of Tippu Tib, the acknowledged leader of the slavers, 
“From a poor coast slaver,” says Mr. Stanley, “ involved in debt to 
the usurers df Zanzibar, he had grown wealthy and famous,” and 
married a king’s daughter like any hero of a fairy-tale. The de- 
tails are as barbarous and as thrilling as those of the rise of Tam- 
burlain “ who rode in triumph through Persepolis” in Marlowe's 
sounding line—and this is part of the history of the nineteenth 
century. Nor is this essay without its moral. The solution of 
the evil propounded by the author is a simple one—to open the 
interior to legitimate trade. And, for the reason that Africa is 
undeniably rich in undeveloped resources, it should be the correct 
solution, if only because it is humah nature to do a good work when 
it is profitable to the doer. .(50 cts. Harper & Bros.) 








“ MASSACHUSETTS: A Typical American Commonwealth,” by 
the Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, is apparently an oration or discourse 
delivered on some public occasion. It is written in a clear and 
refined style, is entirely free from the bumptious patriotism that 
marks some American efforts of the kind, and, as a commemora- 
tive discourse or essay, is worth reading. It is partly historical and 
partly descriptive of the character and achievements of the Massa- 
chusetts people. Dr. Griffis begins by reminding his readers of 
the origin of the Pilgrim church in England, briefly notices the so- 
journ of its members in Holland and their departure for America, 
and then traces in barest outline the leading events of Massachu- 
setts history down to the Revolution. In drawing this sketch, how- 
ever, the author has not sought to write history, but rather to use 
well-known historical facts to illustrate the character of the Massa- 
chusetts people and of their institutions, and to show how these 
have conditioned her history and given her the influence she has 
had. The pamphlet is very well printed, and contains ten pictures 
of scenes and objects of historic note, and to natives and ad- 
mirers of the Bay State it is sure to have a decided interest. (Cam- 
bridge: John Wilson & Sons.) 





“ A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHTS,” by Tryon Edwards, received 
commendatory notice in these columns on its first appearance two 
years ago (See The Critic of Nov. 21, 1891). It was then a brown 
cloth octavo ; now it is issued as a duodecimo, in half-morocco, 

ilt top, uniform with the volumes of the “ Reader's Reference 

ibrary,” and at half the original price. It is undoubtedly one of 
the most comprehensive and satisfactory of the many com ns 
which er up and aS best thoughts of theages. ($2.50. 
Cassell Publishing Co. ——EMMA A. HAWLEY, under the direction 
of R. G. Thwaites, Secretary, and I. S. Bradley, Librarian, of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, has prepared a “ Bibliog- 
raphy of Wisconsin Authors.” Those who have not —_ pace 
with the literary development of our Western commonwealths will 
be surprised to find that this list of books and other publications 
by residents of the Badger State fills an octavo. pamphlet of 263 
pages. Among the authors who have more than local repute are 
ok Adams, Capt. Charles King, E. E. Rexford, M. M. Pomeroy, 
W. F. Allen, R. B. Anderson, John Bascom, “ Auber Forestier,” 
R. T. Ely, H. T. Griswold and Ella W. Wilcox. A small pamph- 
let of 14 pages contains a list of books Wisconsin authors ex- 
hibited at the Columbian Exposition. ( n: Democrat Print. 
Co.) MENTAL LIFE AND CULTURE” is a collection of some 
fifty brief essays by the late Julia Duhring, edited by her brother 
Dr, L., A. Duhring. They deal with educational, literary and social 
topics, and, while not always avoiding the com 
much that is suggestive helpful. 
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School-Room,” “ A Child’s Sensibilities ” and “ Public Examinations 
an Injury.” Beginners in authorship may consult with profit the 
papers entitled “ Where, When and How To Write,” “ Help for 
the Amateur Author” and “ The Best Writing.” In other sketches 
the critics are criticised, the American press is defended against 
Matthew Arnold’s animadversions, Arnold’s and Whitman’s poems 
are declared to be only dull prose, pleasure in books is ex- 
tolled and believers in luck are ridiculed. A bit of travel-experi- 
ence in Egypt and the desert, and a pretty apostrophe to flowers 
are also noteworthy. The whole volume bears the impress of the 
author’s personality. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





“ THE HOUSING OF THE Poor in American Cities,” by Marcus 
T. Reynolds, ate a clear and readable account of the condition of 
the tenement-houses and other dwellings of the poor in our great 
cities, and of the measures that have lately been introduced for im- 
proving them. It opens with a a of the bad sanitary con- 
dition of the tenements, a condition which is often made worse by 
the filthy habits of the inmates. Next is briefly told what has been done 
of late in the way of sanitary reform, a work in which New York 
City and Brooklyn have led the way. A full description is also 

iven of the various kinds of model dwellings for the poor that have 
Soon erected of late years, including those built by the Trustees of 
the Peabody Fund and others in London, as well as the few that 
have been built in America. Experience proves that such houses 
can easily be made to pay five per cent. on the capital invested in 
them, and there is therefore reason to hope that they will be erected 
hereafter in much larger numbers. A difficulty arises, however, in 
many cases from the fact that the tenants do not really wish better 
tenements than they now have, but will misuse or even destroy the 
conveniences that are furnished them. Miss Octavia Hill, however, 
has been able, by the methods she employed in London, to intro- 
duce the needed improvements gradually as the tenants learn to 
appreciate them, and her experience is both a lesson and an encour- 
agement to similar reformers elsewhefe. Mr. Reynolds’s pamph- 
let, as our readers will see, contains nothing really new; but it 
covers the whole ground in a way to make it useful to all who are 
interested in its subject. ($1. American Economic Association.) 


“THE SPANISH MISSIONS of Alta California” is the title of 
a portfolio of photogravures of the picturesque old mission-build- 
ings, which, in various states of ruin and repair, are among the chief 
curiosities of the Pacific Coast. The Mission Dolores of San Fran- 
cisco, founded in 1776, is one of those still in use as a church. 
The Carmel Mission of San Carlos is famous as being the second 





established by Padre Junipero Serra. San Louis Rey appears to 
have furnished the model for the Californian State Building at the 
World's Fair. The arcaded piazzas and cloisters of San Miguel ; 


Santa Barbara with its pretty garden and orange trees ; San Gabriel 
with its chime of bells ;-San Juan Capistrano, ruined by the great 
earthquake of 1812; and San Diego, whose first belfry was a tree, 
are pictured among many others. A short historical note accom- 

anies each picture; and all are put up in a paper wrapper which 
ere an early map of the coast in black and the names of the mis- 
sions in red. (San Francisco: W. K. Vickery.)——* FAmRyY-T ALES 
OF A PARROT” are, as one might suppose, Persian tales, of the 
genre of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. They have been 
ro to Western family use by Mr. A. Condie Stephen, C.B., 
C.M.G.,, and illustrated in colors by Mr. Tristram Ellis. The tales 
are remotely of Sanscrit origin and have been many times adapted 
and transcribed before Mr. Stephen took them in hand. The par- 
rot is the story-teller, and he has wonderful tales in his repertory, 
of the Prince who exchanged heads with a Brahmin; the Emperor 
who fell in lovein a dream; a nosegay that never faded, and a cat 
who discharged the duties of chief constable. The connecting story 
is vey from the pen of Mr. Stephen. The illustrations show 
that Mr. Ellis is almost as well acquainted with the East as the 
reciter of the tales, and those in colors, while better in drawing than 
the average of such work, are gaudy enough to win favor in the 
nursery. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





“ WHERE TO GO ABROAD,” a recent addition to Black's excellent 
series of guide-books, by Mr. A. R. H. Moncrieff, who has before done 
work in the same line, is more restricted in its plan than the 
eading title would imply, being really “a guide to the watering- 
places and health-resorts of Europe, the Mediterranean, etc.” 4 
the compass of 466 pages it gives a concise and practical account 
of the hundreds of places that come under this head, with com- 
mendably detailed information in regard to the prices at the vari- 
ous classes of hotels and pensions. We have seen nothing better 
in its way. (3s.6¢. Edinburgh: A. & C. oo aed OBERT 
BROWNING as an Exponent of a Philosophy of Life,” by the Rev. 
Brainard Marc Burridge, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M. D., etc., is a pamph- 
let of some sixty pages, of which a limited edition of 150 copies ies 
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been printed in handsome form, though marred bY occasional bad 
misprints. In substance it is a thesis presented for the e af 
Master of Arts at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. As itis 
not discreditable to the judgment and taste of the author, buti 
hardly seems to us worthy of the high praise accorded it by hy 
Edward Berdoe in the introductory note. (Cleveland: The 
Shop.)——“ ERRORS IN SCHOOL-BOOKS ” is a pamphlet publishe 
by Col. Albert A. Pope of Boston, as the result of an appeal to thy 
school-teachers of the United States to send him memorandag 
errors they might detect in the text-books used in their classes, | 
contains curious and interesting matter, and has been of servicet 
authors and publishers, who, with rare exceptions, have been 

ful for the criticisms and have made Sage use of them in new ef} 
tions of the books. (Boston: Pope Mfg. Co.) 





“THE CONDITION OF THE WESTERN FARMER,” by Arthur, 
Bentley, is an endeavor to ascertain the actual economic condition 
of the Western farmers, by a careful study of one typical commp 
nity. The community chosen for investigation is the townshipd 
Harrison, in Hall County, Nebraska; and the author has taken th 
pains not only to consult such public documents as bear upon his 
subject, but also to talk with the farmers themselves, who seemi 
have given freely the desired information. In the pamphlet belor 
us, after some irrelevant historical matter, Mr. Bentley gives th 
results of his investigation. He finds that the farmers of the town 
ship in question are not suffering from high taxes, and though the 
cost of sending their products to market is sometimes considerable, 
he does not attribute to that cause the economic difficulties and em 
barrassments that they sometimes suffer. The main difficulty wih 
which the farmers, or some of them, have to contend is, in is 
opinion, the burden of mortgage debt which they have to bea; 
and this conclusion agrees with the view that most students of the 
subject now hold. He presents a somewhat minute statement 

rding the mortgages, showing not only their number and amoutt 
But also the amount per acre, the average amount for each own 
and many other items of interest. His conclusion is that thos 
farmers of Harrison who are free from debt or nearly so are, at 
rule, in prosperous circumstances, but that those who are heatil 
burdened with debt, unless they are exceptionally competent, at 
in constant danger of seeing their condition grow worse, 
Bentley's org oie covered but a narrow field, and he is pe 
fectly aware of the necessary limitations of the knowledge thus 
tained; but his work bears all the marks of conscientious endeam 
to ascertain the facts, and, in its limited sphere, will be useful. 
Johns Hopkins Press.) 


The Herald Up-Town 


THE TENDENCY of business in New York—ever since the popr 
lation pushed beyond the wall that remains now only in the nam 
of a street several miles below the middle of the city—has bet 
steadily northward. The City Hall was far from the business et 
tres of old New York, when it was built, not so very a 
ago; so was the Astor House, so was the Fifth Avenue H an 
so was the Catholic Cathedral. Each of these, however, has bet 
rapidly caught up with and passed by other municipal offi 
hotels and churches; and so it may seem, ten years hence,# 
the New York Hera/d, in leaping from Broadway and Al 
Street and alighting at Broadway and Thirty-fifth, had tales 
only a natural if not inevitable step, and was sure to be! 
soon by its contemporaries of Park Row. It now seems! 
bold move to have made: it would have been a , 
move, ten years ; but the location of a newspaper a 
these days of telephones, trolleys and cable-cars—these days 
the Pope of Rome breathes birthda — to his patron 
into an American phonograph and the cable flashes intelligest 
the event to New York in the twinkling of an insect's eye 
cation of a newspaper office in 1893 is of far less importance 
it was even five years since, and of less consequence to its 
than the quality of its “cuts” and the perfection of its (@® 
presses. 

Having decided to go up-town, Mr. Bennett could not Mt 
chosen a better site than the triangular block long occupied by™ 
71st Regiment Armory; nor could he have made a better DUNS 
both for beauty and utility, than the one designed for the pupy 
by McKim, Mead & White. Possession of this model edilits © 
taken last Sunday, and henceforth the Hera/d will be houseal 
commodiously and artistically than any other newspaper ® 
world—except its sister, Zhe Evening Telegram. pvt 
the first of the New York dailies to erect a more conspicuoushT 
than that from which the Heradd itself has just remove 4 
a congratulated its old rival on having gone 10 #7 
place (the phrase is not the 7rzbune’s /), and has publis 
trated description of the new building, with an account 
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of the establishment last Sunday. To this description we 

are indebted for the following details :— 
“The building is designed in the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
and closely resembles in many respects the far-famed Palace of the 
in Venice. It is an odd, medizval-looking structure, set down 
ae wide! of the surrounding practical Yankee architecture. In the 
form of a trapezoid, it is only two stories and a half high, with a 
height of fifty feet. Along the roof are arranged twenty wise-look- 
owls, and behind the eyes of each one are powerful electric 
connected with the clock over the main entrance, and ar- 
so that at midnight each owl will wink first one eye and 
then the other. Opposite the clock, over the main entrance, is a 
wind-dial. Later two bronze figures will be put in place, which 
will automatically strike the hours ‘on a bell over the clock. A 
powerful electric plant will furnish power for the lights, ventilators 


and presses. 

- Through the main entrance, which is in 35th Street, one enters 
the rotunda, surrounded by the offices of the counting-room. The 
floor is laid in marble mosaic, and the ceilings are finished in white 
and gold. The fixtures here, as in the remainder of the building, 
are 4 oak. A broad 
marble staircase leads 
to the second floor, 
where are the rooms of 
the entire rae a 
journalistic staffs of the 
Herald and The Even- 
ing Telegram, Com- 
munication between the 
offices and throughout 
the building is main- 
ills + eg 

g-tubes and an 
independent telephone 
system, and the ‘ copy,’ 
proofs, etc., are trans- 
mitted throughout the 
building by a set of 
seven pneumatic tube 
lines. The third floor contains the composing-room, photo- 
graph and art-department rooms, kitchen, restaurant and mat- 
mix runs, This floor, while not so fine looking as the others, 
1§ Unique in its appearance, finished in white and yellow; and 
the steep, slanting roofs of the building form the ceiling of the 
and airy composing-room. Carriers, operated by hand, 
connect with the press- and stereotyping-rooms in the base- 
ment, which are perhaps the most interesting part of the building. 
Here, freely open to view, are some of the most interesting opera- 
@ modern newspaper building. The presses are so placed 

that the spectator on the roadway sidewalk can see the progress 
@ paper from its entrance at the further end of the machines, its 
tums and twists, its intricate passage through the folders, to its 
arance pasted, folded, counted and ready for delivery. 

The g is lighted by 1750 16-candle-power electric lights, 
besides those used to illuminate the immense signs placed on the 
tof, There are ten electric motors—three for the presses, to be 
Wed in case of a breakdown; one for the elevator, three for the 
fans, and three for the sidewalk apd plate lifts. The 

d cost of the whole building is $500,000.” 





THe New York 





The Lounger 


THE SKETCH of the life of André Castaigne, by L. M. R., which 
in The Critic of July 22, recalls to J.G.B. of Seattle, 
n, an odd slip of which that artist was guilty, in the 
drawings to which the writer of the article refers, as hav- 
directed the attention of the American public to him. “In the 
Century we see the genial Ambassador setting out from 

in his carriage; and as he looks back, in the act of biddin 
to a poet-friend, observe that he wears a full black beard, 
afternoon of the same day, we discover the Ambassador and 
breakfasting in the courtyard of the inn at Colias, 
time the beard has a from the Ambassador's 
days later we behold these diplomatic personages 
through the streets of the little town of Vers, at break- 







































peed, and, Presto / there is the full black beard of the Am- 
in all its glory. I am fully aware of the possibilities of 
ferful climate of the land of the late lamented Tartarin, 
that even the imagination of that famous man would 

mpt the growth of a full beard, of considerable length, in 
No one who has seen Mr. Janvier’s beard d be- 

oh at th of two or three days; it has adorned his hand- 
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I AM HAPPY TO Say that all business men are not pessimists in 
these trying times. I was talking with a dealer in old and rare 
books the other day, and he said that he thought that hard times, 
such as we are now experiencing, were not bad for his business. 
His way of reassuring himself on the subject was by reasoning that 
all men that have money have some hobby that they ride. It may 
be horses, or yachting, or travelling, or collecting precious stones ; 
but when times become hard and money is tight, they shut down 
on these expensive hobbies, and, as they must do something to dis- 
tract their minds if they are men of intelligence and education, 
they turn to books for consolation and entertainment. There is a 
zest about book-hunting that followers of the anise-seed know 
nothing’ of, and it is a much less expensive sport. For a few hun- 
dred dollars, a judicious man can buy a lot of books that will make 
him happy for the rest of his days, and the fact that there are some 
rare bargains among them, that he has got something another col- 
lector has overlooked, does not detract from his happiness. 





THE PORTRAIT OF Mrs. Oliphant, given as the frontispiece of 
the August Book-Buyer, does not bear the slightest resemblance, 


as I remember it, to the 
J 


portrait of the same lad 
f oa | 


some few years ago. 
The new portrait ap- 
parently represents a 
ounger woman; at 
east, the face is bright- 
er, and the mouth is not 
the same at all. I won- 
der which is the real 
Mrs. Oliphant ; I should 
rather think that the 
latest one is. 


4 


a 
} 


| 


printed in Harper's 
Bazar, \ believe it was, 


4. mea. 





I ASKED AN intelli- 
gent, well-read woman 
the other day, an Eng- 
lish woman by the way, if she were to be shipwrecked on a desert 
island and left there 4 r an indefinite time, what ten books, or the 
books of what ten authors, she would like to have shipwrecked 
with her. She replied that it was a rather hard question to answer 
offhand ; but, after knitting her brow for a few moments, she gave 
this list:—the Bible, Shakes e, Lowell’s Prose and Poetry, 
Browning's Poems, Emerson's Essays, Thackeray's novels, Balzac’s 
novels, White of Selborne, Jane Austen’s novels and Cole’s “Old 
Italian Masters.” I think the choice a pretty good one, and I 
should feel half-inclined to get shipwrecked myself, if such a library 
would go with me and I could saturate myself in it before a rescue 
ship brought me back to-civilization, where I have all these books, 
but no time to read them, 


HERALD BUILDING 





IF THERE IS ANYTHING in heredity—anything that can be fore- 
cast and counted upon—a little boy born recently of Norwegian 
parents should be the literary marvel of the age; for one of his 
pense is Henrick Ibsen and the other Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. 

f ever a child was born with ink in its veins—and a pa pen in 
its mouth—this one was. Yet in all probability he will become a 
broker, or an electrician, and make a fortune in America. There 
zs something in heredity; but just what, it were difficult to say, 

“IN THE CURRENT /d/er Mr, Jerome ig tego a question on 
the ethics of reviewing : ‘I wish to know,’ he says, ‘ whether it is 
fair and honest that one reviewer, who may possibly have a strong 
dislike to some particular author, should be allowed to represent a 
number of different newspapers, and thus make it appear to the 
public that a book is condemned and contemned by six distinct or- 
gans of the Press, when, as a matter of fact, the whole half-dozen 
attacks are the work of one single individual.’ Who is the erring 
critic, for surely there are not two who can command six different 
literary avenues for their opinions?” exclaims The Literary World 
(London). “Literary avenues for their opinions ” is the least of it. 
Who is the fortunate man that can count upon six sources of in- 
come from the reviewing of one book ? 





Mr. HAMILTON W, MABIE, Dr. Abbott's editorial associate on 
The Outlook, is enjoying a well-earned vacation. Mr. Mabie goes 
to a little place on one of the spurs of the Catskills in Sullivan 
County, where the oldest inhabitant has never known a day too 
warm, Fires are a n in midsummer, and those whose word 
ought to be unquestioned tell you with a perfectly straight face that 
there is not a month in the year when ice does not form on the ponds 
about that particular mountain-side, 
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THE LATE Mr. John Addington Symonds, I am glad to learn on 
food authority, was not one of those who cultivate literature on a 
oatmeal, Probate of his will has just been granted, and it ap- 
that he left personalty valued at over 75,000/. Mr, Symonds 
ueathed his interest in the copyright of his published and 
unpublished works to Mr. H. R, Forbes Brown of New Hall, Mid- 
lothian, The late Prof. Sandeman was another man-of-letters 
whose diet was not confined to oatmeal, for he left a personal es- 
tate of over 61,000/, and bequeathed 30,000/. of it to the town of 
Perth for the formation of a free library. 





Apropos of the suicide of a young English designer named 
Ernest Clarke, anid the publication in the Daly Chronicle of his 
letter explaining and defending his act, Mr. William Archer, the 
well-known dramatic critic and Ibsenite, has written a letter setting 
forth the right of men to take their own lives, Mr, Archer declares 
that there is no Scriptural injunction against suicide, and argues 
that the government would do well to provide suitable means for 
those who are tired of life, to léave it. Mr. Archer, it seems, has 
been taken seriously, and all the “ Constant Readers,” ‘ Pro Bono 
Publicos” and ‘Vox Populis,” who always rise to such occasions, 
have filled the London papers with replies to his letter, and branded 

as a dangerous man. While I do not go to the length 
that Mr. Archer is said to have gone in this matter, I must say that 
I think that would-be suicides are a persecuted class. No man 
seeks to take his own life unless he is in pretty desperate case, and 
yet, if he be unsuccessful—if some well-intentioned person drag him 
out of the water or strike the 32-calibre revolver i his hand,— 
he is hustled off to the station-house and treated with as much 
severity as though he had picked a pocket or robbed a bank. It 
seems to me that if ever a man deserves kind treatment, it is the 
would-be suicide. He has had the blackest sort of luck or he would 
not want to make away with himself; and then, just as he thinks 
that he is about to set himself free, his bad luck overtakes him and 
he is prevented from carrying out the only wish that he has left. 
It does seem as though it were a greater dhane in the eyes of our 
law to take one’s own life that to take that of another. We have 
often rewarded murderers with public office; but has anyone, I 
should like to know, ever given public office to a suicide ? 





I OWE AN APOLOGY to the London Pud/ishers’ Circular : it is 
not responsible for that singular paragraph about Mrs, Deland be- 
ing Julia Ward Howe's daughter, the pet snakes and all the rest of 
it. It was another London weekly; but, as I haven't it by me at 
this writing, I am not going to mention names for fear of making 
another mistake, But it was really not a mistake: it was simply the 
writing of one name when another was in my mind. I don't won- 
der that the Circudar was annoyed, for it is usually much better 
a as to American literary matters than most English peri- 

s. 





London Letter 


REPUTATION travels apace nowadays, and the man who is 
known on one side of the Atlantic this week is spoken of on the 
other the next. I hear that a great deal of interest is being taken 
by Americans just now in the work and personality of Mr, Gilbert 
Parker, whose performance is but a new thing with ourselves. As 
a matter of fact, if birth and education go for anything, Mr. Park- 
er’s name should have come to us from America, not passed to 
New York from London. For he was born in Canada, where, too, 
he spent his childhood. But his first literary successes were made 
in London, and so, perhaps, England may take to herself the credit 
of having discovered him, in the strictest sense of the word, At 
any rate, she will do so until some claimant is forthcoming from 
the other side. 

Mr, Gilbert Parker is the son of an officer in the Artillery, who 
went to Canada with Sir John Colborne. He was born in 1861; 
and is, therefore, no more than thirty-two years old. The early 
years of his life resemble those of many other writers, who have 
taken to literature simply because it seemed impossible to them to 
take less congenial work. Mr, Parker was devoted to books 
from childhood, fore he was eighteen, he has informed an in- 
terviewer, he knew a dozen of sci dramas by heart, and 
lived in his imagination with the characters of Thackeray and 
Dickens, of Moliére, Corneille and Racine. But he was not en- 

to d literature as his future vocation. His parents 

were anxious that he should go into the Church; he himself had a 
leaning toward medicine. Finally, he embraced his parents’ pro- 
petvane began his theological studies. Indeed, his training for the 
urch did not end with the beginning; he undertook the whole 
course of instruction, and it was only at the last moment that he 
decided that he could not, consistently with his own inclination, 
take Holy Orders. So he became a lecturer at Trinity College, 
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Toronto, and gave himself over to books. The work was hard 
and his health failed him; a journey to the South Sea was ordered, 
In Australia he continued to cultivate the faculty for. lect 
which his Toronto experiences had bred, and the reputation gai 

in this way spread to the office of a Sydney newspaper, whose 
editor invited him to write a series of articles on his impressions of 
the country. This was his formal entry into journalism, and 
he soon joined the paper as sub-editor, giving his spare time to the 
making of plays, chiefly adaptations. In 1890 he came to London; 
and it was not till then that he started upon any systematic wri 

of fiction. Short stories from his pen be to a in 
Words, Macmillan’s Magazine and, notably, in Zhe National 
Observer, with which his name was really first associated in this 
country. Mr. W. E. Henley, who was one of the first to give wel. 
come to Mr. Kipling and to Mr. J. M. Barrie, at once recognized Mr, 
Parker’s ability, and found room for many of his most cereal 
tic stories. The collected volume of. comtes, “ Pierre and His Peo. 
ple,” then drew the eyes of the book-reading public in his direction; 
and “ Mrs, Facchion,” his latest study of a woman, has hada sound 
success during the past season. Indeed, one seldom sees so 
unanimous a burst of congratulation from the pen, as he has re 
ceived this summer. The immediate result has been the 

ance of a serial story by The [//ustrated London News, a distinction 
much coveted among novelists, Mr, Clement Shorter, the editor 
of that paper, is tines as a literary scientist with his hand 
ever upon the pulse of the public; and to be the novelist of his 
paper is something very like an acknowledgment that you are the 
novelist of the passing hour. Mr. Parker’s position, in a word, is 
well established, 

He is said to work in his brain rather than on paper. The thing 
he writes is the thing he has ruminated over for a long while; but, 
even when it is finally written down, he hesitates to hurry it to the 
press. Many of his stories are set aside for months, to be reo 
and vigorously rewritten before publication. This habit of work. 
ing the story out in the brain is partly the result of a youthful train- 
ing to which he subjected himself—that, namely, of telling stories to 
his companions, Mr. Parker easily found that you can best judge 
the effect of an anecdote by relating it aloud and watching your 
listener’s face as you speak, and to this custom, no doubt, we owe 
much of the terseness and brevity of his keenly pictured scenes. 
He writes his stories with his own hand, with occasional lapses 
into leisurely dictation. 

We in England see from The Critic that Mr, Besant has hada 
very warm welcome in America, and readers of the paper will, no 
doubt, be interested to hear that he has now returned, pleasantly 
surprised that the republic of professional letters in England has 
sustained no revolution during the eight weeks’ absence of its pro- 
tector. Mr. Besant comes back to his friends without a trace of 
“the American accent,” but in excellent health and spirits, en- 
chanted with America and unable, so it is rumored, to spe 
anything but Chicago. The only subject of regret, alike to himself 
and to his questioners, is that Mr. Besant had time to meet so few 
leading American men-of-letters; but of those whom he did see, 
he brings good accounts to their friends in this country. ; 

A few letters back I was speaking of Mr. Stead’s new venture m 
what Americans call (do they not ?) “ occult literature ”—his sz 
terly review of ghost-lore. Now we get an announcement Ol al- 
other book dealing with the history of mysticism, in the shape of @ 
new history of thé life and work of the prophet Thomas Lake 
Harris, which, it is said, will throw fresh light on the influence of 
that person upon Laurence Oliphant. This book will be published 
in the autumn by a Glasgow house. 

The book of next week will be the new volume of “ Poets and 
Poetry of the Century,” the series which has been appearing in in 
stalments, under the editorship of Mr. Alfred H. Miles. The pres 
ent volume deals with Mr, Robert Bridges and the contem 
poets, and advances the record to the present day, including rm 
recent recruits to the regiment of singers as Mr. Richard Le 
lienne'and Mr. Norman Gale. There are yet two volumes ‘— 
collection to be issued, one dealing with the Sacred Posty of 
Century, the other with the Humorists; and both may, | ‘ 
be expected during the next six months. The collection, in its ¢f 
tirety, will be a most valuable addition to any private library. 

LONDON, 12 August, 1893. ARTHUR WAUGH, 





Chicago Letter 


Maup Howe EL .iorr has compiled a creditable volume upon 
“ Art and Handicraft in the Woman’s Building,” gathering the es 
says from the most trustworthy sources and illustratin; faery 





fusely with reproductions of some of the exhibits. 
published by Boussod, Valadon & Co., and the excellent pre 
and effective cloth binding, with its Grolier ornamentation, 
a handsome souvenir. e first article, reviewing the progress 
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the work which culminated in the women’s exhibit, is written by 
Mrs. Palmer; and the papers which succeed it are prepared, in 
almost every instance, by the women who are best informed upon 
the subjects they discuss. Thus, Miss Hallowell writes upon 
“Woman in Art,’ Mrs. Candace Wheeler upon “ Applied Arts,” 
Ward Howe upon “ Associations of Women,” the Baroness 
-Coutts upon British philanthropy; and the exhibits of the 
which make themselves most prominent are described by 

natives who have helped to make the showing what it is. The boo 
covers a great deal of ground and displays the exhibits to advan- 
; but as a literary exhibit it is hardly a success, for except ina 
few instances the articles are disjointed in style and lack,perspec- 
tive in their treatment of the subject-matter. In fact, this want of 
=. is the chief fault of the arrangement, which admits all 
on a single — without connecting it with the whole or 
its relative importance. The project, however, was a 
difficult one to handle, and Mrs, Elliott has certainly 
succeeded in making an attractive book. 
That the picture she presents of woman’s work in the world to- 
pe is not a flattering one is due to the facts in the case. For the 

gathered within the four walls of the Woman's Buildin 

is curiously disappointing. There are beautiful embroideries an 
laces, there are gowns and painted china and carved tables; but 
we look in vain for ph amar that woman’s work is vital in the 
world, that she has produced something original and essential to 
the happiness of the race. It is humiliating to find that all of the 
talk about woman’s right to work has produced so small a result, 
that we have not shown ourselves, as yet, deserving of the inde- 
¢ we have won. Nevertheless, it has been so recently won 
that it is not just to condemn the achievement, and the present ex- 
hibit is important in promise if not in fulfilment. One cannot help 
wondering, however, if all the worry and struggle are worth while, 
when one discovers that the most beautiful and artistic exhibits are 
not the work of the enlightened women of our own race and time, 
but of the savage and half-civilized women in some cases, of the 
most ignorant classes of Europe in others, and, before our day, 
of the oppressed and secluded women who knew nothing of 
the world, We have played with embroidery and carving, with 
design and decoration and modelling, but we have made noth- 
ing a8 finely original in form and color as the baskets of sev-. 
tral of the Indian tribes, nothing as decorative as the Navajo 
blankets, nothing as exquisitely delicate as the Mexican drawn 
work and the Italian lace. Japanese women can teach us much 
in embroidery, and even in the work from Siam and Ceylon 
we can profitably study design. The medieval embroideries 
by Spanish nuns are not equalled by our decorative art 
societies, the needlework of Turkish women alone approaching 
theirs, And in our own emancipated country the ole achieve- 
ments which will rank with these in originality and beauty are the 
pottery and certain textile fabrics designed by the As- 

Artists in New York. Unquestionably we have done 
in art and literature ; but the latter is not effective as an 
tihibit, and the collection of pictures in the Woman's Building is 
wbad that it is with difficulty that one finds half a dozen paint- 
ings Worthy of serious attention. And this brings us directly to 
one i t reason for the disappointing exhibit—the most tal- 
tated women do not wish to have their work compared with that 
oitheir sex alone; they prefer to have it judged with the best of 
iskind, So, thgoughout the Exposition, one comes upon fine bits 
woman's work which are not represented in the te ex- 
most beautiful vase in the superb collection of Royal 
Oper porcelain, for example, was designed by Mrs. Opper- 
4 and two sisters are the most talented decorators in the 
miton works, The Art Gallery contains many more interesting 
yp by women than does their own building. So it is not 
latter alone that one must judge of the talent of women. 

The future is theirs, and they may safely be trusted to make the 

of the unities it offers them. 

it of the deliberations of the art-juries was announced 
mw Mays ago, and is certainly an evidence of catholic taste. To 
ane same medal to Sargent and Alfred Kappes, to Whistler 
wouglas Volk is little short of ludicrous, and the length of the 
the value of the honor conferred. The exhibits of 

ind Norway were taken out of competition; and a number 
ished artists, like a and Israels in Holland and 
Paris arrison, McEwen and Dannat 




























































































































































ian Americans, 

also preferred to keep out of the contest,—a deplor- 

Br patriotiam in the latter. The following awards were 
nited States section :— 


mings—J. S. Sargent, Mark Fisher, George De Forest 
ving R. Wits Henry O. Walker, C. Y. Turner, Winslow 
istman cohanon. Robert Reid, C. A. Platt, J. Alden Weir, 
lore Robinson, C. C. Curran, C. H. Davis, 

H. S. Mowbray, Frank W. Benson, J. Francis 
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Murphy, Geo 
H. Thayer, Elihu Vedder, G. R, Donoho, E. E. Simmons, Thomas 
Eakins, Childe Hassam, F. W. Freer, George Inness, Alfred Ka) 
pes, C, F. Ulrich, Horatio Walker, J. McNeil Whistler, D. 
ryon, William L. Picknell, D. wag ig Knight, Louis P, Dessar, 


Hitchcock, E. Tarbell,C. Morgan Mclihenney, A. 


Edwin H, Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, W. S. Kendall, Ben Foster, F. 
Duveneck, Mary F. MacMonnies, F. P. Vinton, Walter Palmer, T. 
W. Dewing, Gilbert Gaul, Bolton Jones, L, C. Tiffany, Douglas 
Volk, Fred S. Church, Orrin Peck, William H,. Howe, Edwin A. 
Abbey, Leonard Ochtman and Thomas S. Clark. 

Water-colors—W. T. Smedley, J. H. Twachtman, Childe Has- 
sam, Sarah T, Sears, C. Morgan Mcllhenney, Emma E. Lampert, 
Clara F. McChesney, Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, August Franzen, 
Louis C, Tiffany. 

Pastels—Julius Rolshoven, J. Appleton Brown, R. Emmett Sher- 
wood, Henry Muhrman, Birge Harrison. 

Black and White—Gilbert Gaul, A. B. Wenzell, Frederick Rem- 
ington, W. T. Smedley, A. B. Frost, Carleton T, Chapman, Thule 
de Thuristrup, W. Hamilton Gibson, Edwin A. Abbey, Howard 
Pyle, Will H. Low, A. C, Redwood, A. Castaigne, C. S. Reinhart, 
Robert Blum, R. F. Zogbaum, C. D. Gibson, Harry Fenn, Joseph 
ge W. S. Metcalf, Miss Elizabeth Nourse and Miss Caroline 

. Lord. 

Sculpture—Herbert Adams, Paul W. Bartlett, Robert P. Bring- 
hurst, Charles E, Dallin, Edwin F, Elwell, John Donohue, Edward 
Kemeys, H. H. Kitson, Charles Niehaus, John Rogers, Frederick 
Wellington Ruckstuhl, Emil H. Wuertz. 

Seventy medals for oil-paintings were given to Germany and about 
the same number to Great Britain, when in each case twenty would 
have more than sufficed. Men like Henry Moore, Swan, Orchard- 
son, Leighton, Alma-Tadema, Briton Riviére, William Stott, Shan- 
non and Herkomer were, of course, medalled, besides a host of 
others whose names are much less familiar. But Watts, for some 
unaccountable reason, was omitted. Italy and Spain received more 
medals than they deserved, as neither country is adequately repre- 
sented, The exhibits of Sweden and Holland, on the contrary, are 
singularly fine, and their lists of awards are none too large, 

HICAGO, 22 Augyst, 1893. Lucy MONROE, 





Mr. Gladstone on Art and Industry 


From AN ADDRESS AT THE NATIONAL WoORKMAN’S EXHIBITION IN 
THE AGRICULTURAL HALL AT ISLINGTON, 

When we speak of fine art we speak principally of what is 
dissociated from direct and immediate utility. I do not mean that 
painting, sculpture. music, for example, have not utility belonging 
to them. But it is utility standing in a different relation to the 
work of art from that utility which characterizes the objects which 
are exhibited in this building. But let me impress this. 1 think it 
is a principle of broad application and great importance. Every 
industrial art, almost without exception, if not altogether, can be 
brought to partake of the character of a fine art. Now thisisa 
principle of vast consequence and one which requires to be inculca- 
ted, because when you labor upon objects, which have a palpable, 
direct, and obvious utility, the element of beauty which ought to 
attach to all productions in general is apt to be undervalued and 
placed altogether out of view. I should not like to mention any 
country in the world which has been distinguished by ugliness in 
its industrial productions. It would be a very invidious office to 
undertake. But undoubtedly there are countries which are less 
distinguished for uniting beauty with convenience than other coun- 
tries, Both present and in former times. But who are the great 
teachers in this respect? If you want to define them you must go 
back a long way. You may learn much from modern countries ; 
you may learn much from the countries in the Western Mediter- 
ranean of the period of the later middle age. 

If you want to go to the fountain-head you must go to that small 
peninsula which was inhabited the Greeks; you must go toa 
small part of that peninsula—to the smallcity of Athens, It isfrom 
her artists that in the year 1893, and in the coming years you will 
have to learn all the most profound, all the most im t, lessons 
which are to be.learned by those who desire to elevate industry into 
the regions of art by uniting\together\beauty and convenience. It 
may sound to be a strange thing, an obsolete idea. But if you 
choose to leave it obsolete and forgotten, I see nothing else for it. 
But what I mean is that for those who desire to see useful things 
made beautiful the means of reviving that old discipline are still at 
hand, and if you want to see what it did in former times, you have 
nothing to do but to go into institutions or exhibitions containin 
utensils which have been recovered, perhaps from the bowe 
of the earth. Then, not accidentally, not in particular cases, but as 
a general rule, in order to make @ thing useful the Greeks never 
found it necessary to make it ugly. To a great extent in modern 
times we suppose ourselves to be very free from superstition, and 
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often on occasions when we are not a bit more free from super- 
stition than those who have gone before us, we should find that we 
have only changed the form of it. ' 

But there are many who believe that in the case of industrial 
productions it is a loss of time and pains to think about giving to 
them a character of beauty. It is this falsehood which we ought, if 
we can, to tear up by the roots. Let us reply.to those who tell us so 
that, on the contrary, the whole history of Greek art is a demon- 
stration of the truth of that important and essential principle. Now 
what is very curious is this—that in Greece the effect, or at all 
events a contemporary phenomenon of that sacred wedding—if I 
may so call it—between industry and beauty is that the idea is more 
fruitful and abundant than in any other country in the world, A 
most remarkable instance of this has occurred quite recently. In 
the streets of Athens there were sold by some casual street boys 
figures, about ten inches or a foot in height, of the human frame 
made of burnt clay which attracted the attention of some men of 
= eye, who recognized that they were of exquisite beauty. 

hey began to purchase them. More figures appeared, more buy- 
ers appeared, and at last the collectors in France, in England, and 
in other places began to be anxious to range these figures among 
their art objects. The figures were found in the tombs of Tana- 

a, a second-rate city in a second-rate province of Greece, in 

tia, which was known as the most stupid, I would rather say 
the least clever and distinguished, of all the provinces of Greece. 
Think of what must have been the abundance of the sense of beauty 
and the power of pons beauty in visible form among a people 
which could afford to throw into the tombs of a second-rate people, 
of a second-rate city, in a second-rate State, those objects which 
people are now glad to abstract from them and exhibit in the choice 
cases of the Louvre or the British Museum. I have referred to 
the model of a glass coffin, Butif ever, in the course of the future, 
it should be extracted from the bowels of the earth, and opened to 
see what it contains,I am afraid it will not be found to contain 
images in terra-cotta or in burnt clay similar to those which were 
found in Greece. 

There is one wonderful art, gentlemen, which I will mention— 
the beautiful art of bookbinding. It is one which has been scarcel 
noticed. Books are wonderful things, wonderful, above all, wit 
respect to what I may call the soul of the book, the words that it 
contains and the ideas which the words convey. But there is also, 
supposing there were no soul, the manufacture of the book histori- 

ly recorded—the production of the book considered as a market- 
able material object, That the production of the manuscript in early 
times before the invention of printing, the beautiful and wonderful 
character of the early printing, and sometimes even now, in this 
degenerate century, in later printing, the mere impression of the 
letters on the page, may be carried towards the character of a high 
art and a fine art, is a thing which people do not generally dream of. 

I pass from it to the case of architecture, which is one of the fine 
arts associated with direct and immediate utility. One of the 
grou 98 in this exhibition is connected with the building trade. 

uildings are many, various, and large. Every member of each of 
these trades may rise to be himself a builder, and if he has brains 
adequate to the work he may rise to be an architect; Why is it 
that architecture is placed among the fine arts? The question is 
worth asking and worth answering. It is because, although differ- 
ent from pe: and sculpture in its close association with im- 

mediate utility, the results of that art are among thé noblest and 
grandest things in the world. What is there inthis country nobler 
than our cathedrals, which draw from America her most distin- 
guished sons to make cathedral tours in England, going from one 
cathedral to another and feeding their hearts and souls upon all the 
great conceptions they suggest and upon the contemplation of those 
noble monuments of genius and devotion which they embody ? 
very distinguished writer, Mme. de Staél, in describing St. Peter's, 
uses an extraordinary expression, which sounds a little exaggerated, 

_but in my opinion is not exaggeration. She says: “The mind of 
an intelligent person cannot fail to receive from the interior of St. 
Peter's the suggestion that such a work cannot be merely human, 
but must be superhuman.” The road for the builders of this coun- 
try to become architects is an open road. They want gifts which 
many of them possess, They want more diligence and fortitude, 
but it is an open road. ‘ Architecture is an art in which we may 
learn lessons from the past. 

There is this great peculiarity in the remains of early Christian 
architecture. (In those remains beauty is not. supplementary and 
occasional, but uniform and invariable. I am not now speaking of 
the works which were produced in the later middle ages, but of 
those works which present most of all the character of simplicity 
as their main characteristic. If you travel in Ireland, on no account 
fail to examine the Glendalough churches. 1 do not suppose there 
is one of those churches which is fifty feet long. You might build 
any one of them for s00/, But every line of every one of these 
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churches is instinct with beauty, which the rudest and most uniy 
tored can hardly fail to recognize. There is a circumstance ing, 
chitecture which terrifies me, and that is the tendency which 
pears to prevail in modern domestic architecture, I am speak 
of their exteriors, and I refer to their redundant ornamentation, 
There are a great number of new buildings in London—I hope] ag 
not treading on anyone’s toes—with regard to which, if you looks 
them, you will find that the architect had either a horror or a dreaj 
of leaving barea single square foot of wall, as if there were som. 
thing indecent in leaving bare a square foot of wall. Why doy 
not wage a war against this excess of ornamentation? Excess ¢ 
ornamentation is of all things the most hostile to a due 

tion of proportion, because it is in proportion to the prom of 
breadth and beauty and line and in the adjustment of lines to om 
another that the essence of the art lies, and in that you will find ty 
hope of attaining high excellence in great works. I will goon 
step further ; I will mention to you the case of the exterior ofS Salis. 
bury Cathedral. The man who wants to know what is in 
stone, beauty not produced by ornamentation, should visit pr | 
for there he will see less ornamentation on the exterior of the 
ing than in any cathedral, and I believe in a great many domeste 
houses in London. But if you want to see what can be donely 
simple beauty of outline, which is the foundation of all beauty, take 
a look at the exterior of Salisbury Cathedral. It is a model foral 
ages and for all countries. 





‘“ An International Boswell” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Permit me to say, in response to the communication of X. Y, Ze 
in your last issue, that she (for her quotations prove her tok 
a woman) ought to have made sure of her facts before she diew 
her malicious inferences. 

The idea of my going to Howells and stealing into his confident 
for the purpose of making copy of his conversation is just a littletm 

reposterous to merit the toleration of contemptuous silence, The 
acts are as follows: and I appeal to Mr. S. S. McClure to conim 
my statements, if they stand in need of confirmation. Mr, McCir 
went to Mr. Howells, and asked him if he would consent to om 
verse with some friend on the incidents and circumstances of his 
life with a view to publication in McClure’s Magazine. Mr, How 
ells, after some reluctance, agreed on the condition (as Mr, MeChin 
informed me) that I should be the interviewer. When the 
sition was made to me by the editor of the magazine, I first objectet; 
but on being informed that I was “ Howells’s first choice, withm 
second,” I waived my objection, first, because I was assu 
there was to be a perfect understanding as to the character of the 
interview and, secondly, because I felt gratified by Mr. Howellss 
preference. In fact, the matter was abundantly discussed betwes 
us; but, in order to make assurance doubly sure, | req 
McClure to send the proof to Howells for correction, The pap 
trations, which only could have been furnished by Howells 
not to mention the character of my questions, ought to have 
vinced the author of your communication, that her insinu 
tions are untrue. One does not address such queries toa friend d 
twenty years, unless it be for publication. es 

It is an easy, but not a very honorable, thing to lie in ambus 
behind a cowardly pseudonym and aim poisonous arrows at m4, 
when you are yourself shielded by your anonymity from the risk d 
exposure or counter-attack. HJALMAR H, BOvESEM. 

HE MOORLANDS, SOUTHAMPTON, L. I., Aug. 22, 1893. 

[Prof. Boyesen is all wrong—as anyone will see who has readithe 
criticism he protests against. The article was perfectly 
— the writer having no intention of charging the 
ee ed interviewer with any breach @ither of faith or be 

hy he confines his reply to the Howells interview and ignores 
Bjérnson, only he can say. X. Y. Zed especially com 
him on his skill in leading his eminent fellow-countryman to speat 
freely on the subject of American women, EDS. CRITIC. 





Mr. Hawthorne on the Fair 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In that part of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's article wu the Fas 
which you quote from Lippincott’s Magazine, in The “ritit ees 
12, his observations are so carelessly made, that it 18 due 
readers who will not see the Fair, and who prefer to have Me Bae 
account, rather than one of verbal beauty, to state that Mpm 
thorne’s epee oy nengpes and eee a 2 
persons, with outspr , reading and figuring fey 
ments last night, of along they had not been to the Fi 
had detected his errors. He repeatedly confounds 
with the Lagoon. What he means 7s the Grand B 
never says so. There is no similarity or comparison 
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; Unity formality and dignified beauty of the Basin and the picturesque 
in at iegulerty of oy pal ca is perhaps a quarter of a mile 
ich from the Basin. The colonnade which Mr. Hawthorne saw 
Sealing was a part of the beautiful and ornate Agricultural Building, but 
tation what he intended to write about, at the “ Lake end,” was the classic 
pel an istyle—our Peristyle—the only one we ever had; but how he 
look a descends to the commonplace and robs the Fair of one of its chief 
a dread ies, when he calls it a colonnade (with a little c) at the “ Lake 
end” of the Lagoon! I don’t understand how you can call an 
do you article appreciative, when a writer is blind to one half of the scene 
cess af he describes, and sees the other half incorrectly. 
pprecia. New YORK, 19 Aug. 1893. MARGARET LEMON. 
$e . [The writer of the above letter is technically right in her correc- 
find th tions of Mr. Hawthorne’s article, but her comments seem to us hy- 
) itical, It was the Basin (not the “ Grand Basin’’) that he 
. Sala wrote of; but all of the waterways are generely called lagoons, 
fs and hardly one visitor in twenty knows it by the other name. The 
re Peristyle is a colonnade, and Mr. Hawthorne’s only mistake was 
ne build that he did not know the titles used at the Exposition and printed 
Jomestic on the maps. Anyone who has seen the Fair would know at once 
done b; what he refers to, Eps, CRITIC.] 
uty, 
aia The Drama 
Addresses by Henry Irving 
The Drama, $1.25. The Anglo-American Publishing Co, 
THESE FOUR ADDRESSES cannot be said to add much to the 
sum of human knowledge of the theatre. Nevertheless, they will 
x. Y. del be read with interest on account of their authorship, as Mr. Irving 
her tobe is easily the most prominent figure upon the English-speaking 
she drew , They are not new, but this is the first time that they have 
in collected form. The first of them, on “ The Stage as 
confidence it Is,” was read before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh in 
5 Hittle too 1881; the second, on “ The Art of Acting,” before the students of 
ce, The Harvard in 1885; the third, on “ Four Great Actors,” before the 
‘© confirm Oxford undergraduates in the following year, and the fourth, also 
. McClure entitled “ The Art of Acting,” before the Philosophical Institution 
nt to co of Edinburgh in 1891. As might be expected, they are mainly de- 
aces of his signed to refute the old puritanical prejudices against the theatre, 
Mr, How to maintain the claim of acting to be reckoned among the arts,-to 
- MoClure demonstrate the rapid advancement of actors in the social world 
he during the present generation and the legitimate influence of the 
objet not only as an amusement, but as an illustration of, and a 
-e, with no upon, manners, Of course Mr. Irving has all the old stock 
sured that arguments at his fingers’ ends, and is able to offer a sufficient an- 
cter of the swer to the\reckless assertions of those bigots, who, without know- 
Howells’ ing anything about the subject, loudly proclaim that the agin, ona 
d betwee are nothing but will.o’ the wisps designed by the Evil One to lure 
uested Me innocent souls to the Pit; but he <r makes out so oe a 
illus case as might be meee’ from a man of his experience and indis- 
is Bens force of intellect and character. It is rather surprising, for 
) have cot considering the high esteem in which he holds his pro- 
“y insinu fession, to find him ing or, at least, implying that the theatrical 
a friend d Manager must be guided more or less by public taste, and furnish 
the style of entertainment for which there is a demand, or, to put 
in ambus it in another way, that when the theatres cater to a depraved taste, 
ws at 1 itis the public that dictates their policy. If this is true at all, it is 
1 the risk only true in a very limited sense. Beyond doubt when all or most 
,OYESEN. of the theatres are abandoned to utterly worthless or debasing 
893. ends, the public will patronize them rather than forego their favor- 
has readlthe ite of relaxation altogether; but even in this case it is ob- 
ect servable that the manager who furnishes the best entertainment of 
: | its kind is the man who reaps the richest harvest. It may be laid 
or etiquelt down as an irrefragable dogma that the best show always makes 
ignores the most ey. Mr. Irving himself has proved the truth of it 
a again and again beyond all power of cavil. So have other mana- 
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in England and in this amas” but only a few of them 
gers to profit the lesson. The fact is that the much 
maligned public has very little indeed to do with the selection of 
; ts. It has to take what it can get, or go without, 
Pe very much in the position of the men and women who 
adopt the fashions which the tailors and milliners devise for 
‘oa og or new, he ees nom and a 
public support. en managers raise the par- 
that Shakes s fis ruin, it means simply that they do 
¢ how to mount or how to play him. A mangled master- 
rig 2 a theatre almost as quickly as a fire. 
Mr, Irving has to say about the needfu: qualifications of a 
lor, if not novel is true and i t, and some of his 
! will feel tempted to express the wish that he 
~ eondescend to some of his own precepts concerning 
and elocution. His four great actors are Bu , Better- 
pega he seems inclined to put Kean at the 
some weighty reasons for the preference. 
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The best of the essays, both in respect of literary quality and argu- 
ment, is the fourth, in which he Sonalla the ric! hen eve ro 
has no mission beyond that of mere amusement. He enforces this 
plea with moderation, knowledge, logical precision, and even with 
an approach to eloquence. Porknns the high place which he him- 
self occupies in cultivated London is the strongest possible evidence 
that it is an actor’s own fault if he is regarded as a mummer only, 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Mr. JOHN LA FARGE has nearly completed a very beautiful 
stained-glass window for the First Presbyterian Church, on the 
Lake Front, Chicago. It is the chancel window, and the design— 
a representation of the Ascension—fills a large circle which, with 
its semi-architectural setting and two inscriptions, takes up the 
whole of the window-opening, . The figure of Christ rises in the 
centre between two choirs of kneeling angels. The color scheme 
is one of rich purples, greens and violets, intensified in the draperies 
of the principal figure ; but in the bordering rows of angels, crim- 
son, yellowish green and orange are introduced, The composition 
is, in some a re from the artist’s mural painting of the 
Ascension in the church of that name in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Another window for the same Chicago church was exhibited last 
Saturday at the warerooms of the Tiffany Glass Co. in Fourth 
Avenue. It is of a handsome Gothic design, with idealized archi- 
tectural tracery and figures, recalling some of the windows of 
Chartres Cathedral. Among other windows shown was a small 
library or study light, with a charming bust of a reading girl, the 
draperies and background in richly colored glass, the face and 
hands exquisitely painted by Miss Harding, an artist whose work in 
this line deserves recognition. 

—Carl Mueller, Director of the Art Academy at Dusseldorf, who 
died on Aug. 15, at the age of seventy-five, was best known for his 
religious paintings, Mr. pew W. Casilear, N.A., who died two 
days later, at the age of eighty-two, was chiefly noted for his 
American landscapes, of a rather old-fashioned school. © 

—It seems strange that Miss Gerard's should be the first English 
biography of Angelica Kauffman—Sir Joshua Reynolds's and Miss 
Thackeray's “Miss Angel,” the pupil of Raphael Mengs and of 
Winckelmann, the friend of Herder and of Goethe, the painter 
whose sentimental gods and goddesses are still the fashion in 
Bartolozzi’s engravings. The work was certainly one well 
worth doing, and the author has apparently spared no pains in 
order to do it well. That it has already reached a second edition 
is, therefore, not surprising. New material which has come to the 
author’s hand is, in part, incorporated in this new edition in the 
form of a ye 3 ay ga catalogue of Angelica’s pictures and dec- 
orations, and has, in pest. been utilized in the shape of notes. The 
most important of these notes are drawn from a memoir in the 
handwriting of Zuechi, Angelica’s husband, ($1.75. Macmillan 
& Co.) 

—Anton Dieffenbach, the famous but eccentric German painter, 
who refuses to wear modern clothes &and walks about the streets in 


a sort of toma, has about decided to come to this country, it is said, 
and establish a colony. 





Notes 


THE WELL-KNOWN firm of Macmillan & Co., publishers, cele- 
brates its “jubilee,” as they call it in England, this year, having 
been established fifty years ago. The founder of the house was 
Mr. Daniel Macmillan, whose life has been so delightfully celebrated 
by Judge Thomas Hughes. When he began business for him- 
self, the friendship and respect of a wide circle of literary men and 
scholars was Mr. Macmillan’s stock in trade; and it enabled him 
to publish books of a high order of merit. The t members 
of the London firm are Alexander Macmillan (one of the cpomcy 
George Lillie Craik (1865) Frederick Macmillan (1874), George A, 
Macmillan (1879) and rice Macmillan (1883). The American 
branch of the house was ‘established just a‘ quarter of a century 
‘ago, under the management of the late George E. Brett, who came 
hither from London. The venture was successful from. the 
first. Frederick Macmillan was connected with the New York 
house for a short time. On the death of Mr. Brett, in 1890, the 
New York branch was constituted an independent firm, consisting 
of all the above-mentioned members of the London house, and Mr. 
George Platt Brett as the resident American partner. As the busi- 
ness increased, the New York office has been removed from 
Clinton Hall to Bond Street, and to Fourth Avenue, and is now 
transferred to the new six-story building which has been erected by 
the firm at 66 Fifth Avenue, Besides their own books, Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co, issue here the 
Oxford and Cambridge and of 
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burgh and of George Bell & Sons, publishers of the Bohn Libra- 
ries, and other books published by English and Scotch houses. 


—In addition to a long list of English works, Messrs Macmillan 
will shortly publish “A Theory of Development and Heredity,” by 
Prof. Henry B, Orr; “ The Distribution of Wealth,” by Prof. John 
R. Commons; “ Genetic Philosophy,” by Pres. David J. Hill of the 
University of Rochester ; a translation of the new revised German 
edition of Wundt’s “ Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology ” 
and a translation of Windelband’s “ History of Philosophy.” Marion 
Crawford's novel, “ Marion Darche,” written on the same basis as 
his play of that name soon to be put on the stage by Mr, Daly, is to 
be looked for from this firm; also, Mr. William Winter's illustrated 
sketch of the life of Edwin Booth, and a new illustrated edition of his 
“ Shakespeare's England”; an outline of the development of the 
Early English Drama, with accompanying lecture, by Miss Katha- 
rine ates, Professor of English Literature at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and two new books by Prof. Goldwin Smith, one on the Unit- 

States, and the other a collection of translations from the Latin 
poets, entitled “ Bay Leaves,” 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen, who married Thacherngs daughter, pe 
sented to Harvard College, last year, the original manuscript of the 
“ Roundabout Papers.” Of this, Mr. T, Russell Sullivan has made 
a careful study, and has written for the September Scrzdner’s an 
article that shows the changes and omissions made in revising the 
work, Mr, Austin Dobson will describe the home life of Samuel 
Richardson ; Mr. Andrew Lang will contribute one of three new 
“ Letters to Dead Authors” (this one being to Samuel Pepys), and 
there will be an elaborate article on Izaak Walton, with many 
illustrations. 


—R. L. Stevenson is said to be writing the history of his family 
under the title of “‘ Northern Lights.” Mtr. Stevenson’s father and 
grandfather were distinguished engineers, and—it almost goes with- 
out saying—wished the future author of “ Dr. Jekyll” to become a 
builder of light-houses. 


—In England, a fourth edition of the Rev. Henry van Dyke’s 
“ Poetry of Tennyson” has been called for. 

—‘ My Dark Companions and their Strange Stories,” by Hen 
M. Stanley, with numerous illustrations by Walter W. Buckley, will 
be published this fall. Some of the stories have appeared recently 
in Phe Fortnightly Review and Boys. 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a long list of forthcoming books 
— Some Old Puritan Love-Letters,” by the Rev. Joseph Twichell ; 
a translation of Maxime de la Rocheterie’s “ Life of Marie An- 
toinette,” “ The American Girl at College,” “ Irish Idylls ” by Jane 
Barlow, Austin Dobson’s Memoir of Horace Walpole, “ Elsie at 
Ion,” Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s ‘‘ The Bow of Orange Ribbon” and a 
series of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, in twelve volumes, 

—Falckenberg’s “ History of Modern Philosophy,” a new edition 
‘of which has lately appeared in Germany, has heen translated by 
Prof. Armstrong of Wesleyan University, and is to be published 
immediately by Henry Holt & Co., as is also Prof. E. S, Joynes’s 
* Minimum French Grammar and Reader.”’ 

—Montezuma’s Daughter,” a new novel by Rider Haggard, 
illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen, will be issued in the autumn 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 

—The twelve eoeeans upon the peristyle in the Court of 
Honor at the World’s Fair were to have been in Latin, but Prof. 
William S. Hale of the Latin Department of the University of 
Chicago gave the wise counsel that they be in English, whereupon 
onal illet intrusted the preparation of them to Pres. Eliot of Har- 
vard, 

—Prof, Charles Carroll Everett of the Divinity School will repre- 
sent Harvard at the ceremonies attending the opening of Manches- 
ter new college, Oxford, in October. 


—Seventeen women students appear in the list of the Oxford 
modern history honors published on July 22, Miss Ewart of Somer- 
ville and Miss Lees of Lady Margaret Hall being placed in the first 
class—a distinction which is the greater because only three men 
out of more than 100 attain it. 

—Col, T. W. Hi n recently gave two readings from his un- 
see poamy diaries, at his summer home, Dublin, N. H., for the bene- 

it of the public library. The extracts included his experiences at 
the famous Voltaire centenary at Paris in 1878, and a sketch of the 
Sag convention there in the same year, with a visit to Louis 


—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton of Pennsylvania, at Madison, Wis., on 
Aug. 18, was elected President of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The next meeting will be held in the 


—At Chautauqua, last Monday, Dr. Edward Eggleston delivered 
an address on the relations of the Indians and the early colonists, 
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—The death is recorded of Mr. Thomas Archer, a well-know, : 
journalist and man-of-letters, highly esteemed by a large circleg | 
friends. His work on Fleet Street, “The Highway of Letter" 
appeared but a few weeks ago. Mr. Archer was in his sixty. 
second year. 


—Brother Azarias, who died on Aug. 20 at Plattsburg, N.Y 
was regarded as one of the highest living authorities on the theon 
— and history of pedagogics. His secular name was 

rancis Mullcaney, and he was born in Killemain, County of 
perary, Ireland, forty-six years ago. He passed several years 
study among the great libraries of Europe. From 1879 to 1886 he 
was President of Rock Hill College, Elliott City, Maryland, He 
had published “ The Development of English Literature,” “ An Ad 
dress on Thinking,” and many educational papers. 


—Mr. William C. Sydney of London is preparing a book on the 
social condition of England at the beginning of the present ce. 
tury. 

—Mr. Bruce Edwards, city editor of the Hartford Pos?, cont. 
butes to that journal (Aug. 19) a more or less exhaustive descri 
of the collection of book-plates belonging to Mr. Charles Dente 
Allen of Hartford, illustrating his article with the cuts that appeared 
in Zhe Critic of Aug. 5. 

—The thirty-eighth edition of ‘ Lorna Doone” is announced, | 
will contain the only portrait of the author, Mr, R. D. Blackmor 
ever made public, 


—Prof. Max Miiller wrote from Turkey last month to Mm 
Elizabeth A, Reed of Chicago that he had “ prepared an address 
for the Congress” and had also sent a copy of his new book 
neither of which had arrived on Aug. 5. Among the papers ad 
sent to Mrs, Reed too late to be feed at the learned meetings held 
in connection with the Fair were those of Dr, Flinders Petrie, Dr, 
Georg Ebers and Edouard Naville the Egyptologists, Jane Har 
rison and Mrs, Schliemann, the Greek widow of the famous Gre 
cian. 

—The three prizes of $100, $50 and $25 respectively, in gold, 
offered by Brentano’s for the best three essays, written by 
of the New York Public Schools, on the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and awarded on Aug. 15, called forth a very lage 
amount of competitive work. The judges were surprised by 
uniform excellence of the papers. 


—The Education Department of the American Social Science 
Association offers a very attractive program for Sept. 5, at Sar 
toga. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of Zhe Outlook will make the 
opening address. This will be followed by a paper on “The | 
Seamy Side of the Kindergarten,” by Edward Fisher of Berkshire, 
Mass. “ American Colleges and Their Work” is Dr. G, Stanley 
Hall’s subject. Dr. Louise Fiske Bryson will read a paper m 1 
“The Education of Epileptics,” and ex-Minister Oscar Straus will 
speak on “ Turkey and Civilization.” In the Health Department, 
on Sept. 6, Dr. Frederick Peterson will give an address on “ Recent 
Progress in Medicine and Surgery.” * 


—D, C. Heath & Co. announce that they have taken into path 
rei, St W. S. Smyth, who has been the manager of Ginn& 
Co.’s Western office. 

—Maarten Maartens (whose real name proves to be Van de 
Poorten Schwarz) is quoted as saying that his novel “ God's Fool 
is a “ pure creation,” and that when he wrote it, he had never me - 
any human being blind and deaf and of weakened intellect, yt 
filled with such a sense of spiritual things. “ Thé idea is, | think 
the New Testament one of ‘the foolishness of God being wit 
than men,’ etc., and from my point of view there are maly 
God's fools to be found among the obscurest people of the eatth; 
while at the same time I do not deny that there are what I 
for the want of a better word, call plenty of ‘ devil's fools’ to 
found also, But, curiously enough, soon after my book came outé 
gentleman wrote to me from London, saying that he knew of a 
exactly similar instance of a child being deprived of sight, heat 
and of intellectual development, and yet growing up to the 
strength of physical manhood, and filled with a supersensitivenes 
in all things spiritual.” 

—In Peterson's Magazine for August, Mr. Charles Robinsoe 
has an interesting paper on “ Dickens's London in 1893." 

—Hawthorne’s connection with “Evangeline” has been in 
new light by Mr. Horace Ingersoll of Salem. Instead of Haw 
thorne’s giving the story to Longfellow, as-is commonly repore 
this is the incident, ng meena | to Mr. In ll :—The 
originally told to Mr, Ingersoll by Mrs. urton of ; 
ton. He told it to Hawthorne, who said he would write 4 
about it. He neglected to keep his promise, and six 
Ingersoll gave the gy Longfellow. ‘ Well, after that! 
came out, you ought to have seen Hawthorne rave,” said} 
gersoll. ‘“ He was so mad with himself and with me 
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not written the novel, that he did not get over it for some 
time. 1 do not think he ever fully forgave me for telling the story Utah; M. L. A., Madison, Wis., 
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[Similar answers were received from A. B. E., Salt Lake City, 





Bek OK. : - Sap toy -: the poem was 

” com pose the General on his death-bed; W. D. A, Berkeley, 

ens" to Longfellow. ts one Mw. * canes . The — are to be teuai 
: n Vol. II. of A. R. Spofford’s ‘‘ Library of Choice Literature,” and 

ixty- The Free Parliament in The Argonaut of Jan. 20, 1878.] 
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Burdett-Coutts, The Baroness. By H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide 
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The Contents of the September number affords a rich 
and varied feast, including: Charles Eliot Norton’s 
article on The Letters of James Russell Lowell ; Thomas A. 
Janvier’s illustrated paper, Down Love Lane ; A General 
Election in England, by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 
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